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Effective English 
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for Progressive Teachers | | FOR EXAMINING 
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MANAGEMENT Edited by W. W. CHARTERS, REVISED EDITION 


University of Missourt. Illustrated. $1.50. 
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Practical and concrete, showing 1 A — li ' derived from a comparative study 
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its two-fold mission to the children self-teaching. 
and to the community. | 3. A review system that insures mastery of the 


vocabulary. 


SCIENTIFIC MEASUREMENT Ay Oe | t. Inductive word-building lessons, leading to a 


CHAPMAN, B.A., 
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THE PRACTICAL COOKBOOK 
By M. W. HOWARD, High School of Practical Arts, Boston. 72 cents 
_ The Practical Cookbook is above all Practical; it is satisfyingly practical in the home 
and amazingly practical as a manual for domestic science classes. 


It is Economical; the cost of everything is reckoned and mast be taken into account 
Its recipes avoid waste and luxury. 


It is Compact and Handy. Yet there is a very large number of recipes. 


It is Successful; it has been used for instruction for several years in 
its present form. 
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WARDALL AND WHITE: A STUDY OF FOODS 


A simple well-rounded textbook in Domestic Science, 70 cents 


OLSEN: PURE FOODS 


An elementary survey of the chemistry of foods, 80 cents. 


GREER: FOOD—WHAT IT IS AND DOES 


Excellent for reading or reference, $1.00. 
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ARE THE OLDER “SCHOOL VIRTUES” OBSOLESCENT?* 


BY W, C. BAGLEY, URBANA, 


ILL, 


Dean of Education, University of Illinois 


Under the condition of universal education, it 
is a paradox that what you sow in the schools 
will be reaped in the larger community of the 
next generation, and this is particularly true of 
the ideals and visions, the standards of right and 
wrong, the criteria of progress and decay, that 
dominate the administration and government of 
the people’s schools. The philosophy of school 
management may seem to be a theme very re- 
mote from any important relations to the larger 
welfare of the state, and yet it is probable that 
no factor in present-day life will be more deter- 
minative of the effective ideals of the next gen- 


eration than are the theories of administration 
and management that dominate our schools 
today. 


It would be inconsistent with my own keen ap- 
preciation of what our schoolmen and _ school- 
women of the past three generations have done 
for the present generation not to preface my 
discussion by some reference to present condi- 
tions. We are, perhaps, rather too prone to at- 
tribute what is still weak and inequitable in our 
social organization to the defects of our educa- 
tional system and too little prone to glance at 
the credit side of the account. We have re- 
cently passed through a national election char- 
acterized by a quiet, dispassionate, and yet thor- 
ough-going realignment of political forces 
throughout the country. To one who watched 
at close range and in various parts of the coun- 
try the progress of the campaign, the conclusion 
was inevitable that the people were thinking 
much more independently of the old-time dicta- 
tion from political leaders than in the preceding 
campaigns. And in the intense but calm and 
quite unemotional interest that characterized 
the two days of uncertainty and doubt follow- 
ing the election there was every evidence of 
willingness to abide by the will of the majority. 

Again, in the crisis that the European war has 
brought about, there has been a gratifying lack 
of emotional jingoism and an even more gratify- 
ing presence of the true spirit of a great democ- 
racy,—the spirit of patience, tolerance, forbear- 





ing, and unwillingness to judge hastily or 
harshly,—all bound up with a clear and firm, but 
still unemotional determination to maintain at 


whatever cost of wealth or comfort or life itself 
the honored and honorable place of our country 
among the nations of the world. 


*A paper read at the Kansas City meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence (N. E. A.), February 28, 1917. 


It is not unnatural for us to ask whether the 
work of our schools has been a factor in produc- 
ing these conditions. Certainly if matters had 
turned out otherwise, we should have been quick 
to blame the educational system for its ineffi- 
ciency. It is only fair, then, to attribute to it 
some of the credit. And speaking for the 
younger generation of schoolmen, this can be 
done without suspicion of conceit—for in this 
achievement we have had little to do. The seeds 
were sown by our own schoolmasters whom we 
sometimes think of rather condescendingly as 
having been well intentioned, but never quite 
“on the job” as we are today. 

The outstanding virtues that present-day edu- 
cation is seeking are in most cases extensions 
and refinements of what our own teachers 
sought. The latter, it is true, were to our minds 
somewhat hazy about the processes, but they 
had the desired outcomes clear in mind. Their 
ideal was a generation that could think clearly 
and soberly, that could act courageously and in- 
telligently, and that could live temperately. 
They thought that they could gain the first two 
of these ends by discipline of various sorts, but 
principally by the severe mental discipline of 
arithmetic and formal grammar and spelling, of 
Latin and algebra and geometry. Their method 
of promoting temperate living was to relate the 
terrible consequences of indulgence in stimulants 


and narcotics, accompanied by ‘highly litho- 
graphed charts showing sclerotic livers and 
fattily-degenerated hearts. But through it all, 


as | remember these teachers (first as a pupil, 
and then as a younger colleague) they had a 
keen desire to insure the ends that I have 
named. 

We think, today, that these ends are most de- 
sirable, but that the means that our own teachers 
adopted were about as bad as could be invented. 
The old type of mental discipline, we are sure, 
made for weakness rather than for strength, for 
its barrenness and its difficulty discouraged the 
pupil and trained him, as we say now, only in 
failure. We are sure that the algebra and the 
Latin seldom functioned And _ the _ litho- 
graphed livers had a quite negative suggestion; 
frequent contemplation of them, we are 
was enough to drive anyone to drink. 

The inexplicable thing, of course, is that our 
people today seem to be thinking fairly inde- 
pendently and fairly soberly; and as for the tem- 
perance physiology, while that it 


sure, 


the germs 
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planted seem to have remained quiescent for a 
long time they finally began to multiply and 
swarm within the body politic, and to produce 
enough antitoxin to make nine-tenths of the 
country bone dry and to give the remainder a 
severe fever of alarm which seems now about 
ready to terminate in a penitent convalescence. 
As a poor prophet who only a few years ago 
ridiculed and pooh-poohed the competence of 
the temperance physiology to excite anything 
but amusement, I now have to confess that I 
apparently made a serious error in judgment. 

But while we must admit that our predecessors 
in the work of teaching in a great many in- 
stances achieved precisely the results at which 
they aimed, we are, of course, justified in the 
contention that their methods were often crude, 
and that their success sometimes came in spite 
of these methods, rather than because of them. 
But certainly we should try to avoid that atti- 
tude of superiority which may so easily breed a 
spirit of ingratitude toward a group of men 
and women who rendered devoted and often 
consecrated service with small rewards, doing 
their very best with the materials at their com- 
mand. 

The present generation of teachers should not 
be altogether content with either the ideals or 
the methods of its predecessors. It should re- 
fine the ideals and improve the methods, and it 
should also formulate new and wider ideals and 
strive to attain them. The teachers of the pres- 
ent generation are certainly not blind to this 
duty. They are looking ahead and planning 
ahead for better things. It is one of these 
newer ideals that I wish to examine very briefly 
tonight. 

Our predecessors strove to develop clear 
thinking and independent thinking and sober 
living. Today we are striving to develop among 
our pupils all of these virtues, and something in 
addition. Most of us are convinced that educa- 
tion cannot be really successful unless it de- 
velops in each succeeding generation the wil- 
lingness to grapple with new problems and the 
ability to solve these problems. This ideal of 
initiative is reflected in the keen demand that 
school requirements shall not crush the child’s 
originality. One important and very influential 
school of educational theory, indeed, subordi- 
nates the acquisition of knowledge and skill to 
the solution of problems on the assumption that 
only as knowledge and skill are intimately linked 
to service and application will they become dyna- 
mic factors in life. Acquisition that does not 
have a problematic context is thus assumed to 
defeat rather than to encourage initiative. 

It is clear that this new ideal, worked out con- 
sistently, cannot fail to change educational prac- 
tice very radically. In the light of these as- 
sumptions, the older school standards of obe- 
dience and dogged application to set tasks have 
either been classed as second-rate virtues or 
positively denounced as inconsistent with really 
effective learning. This is a position quite dif- 
ferent from that taken by the past generation of 
teachers. The latter were content with em- 
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phasizing the prime importance of having pupils 
understand what others had worked out; the 
present generation is coming to insist that 
merely to learn understandingly is not enough; 
to this must be added an appreciation of what is 
learned in its application to a problem which ap- 
peals to the pupil as needing immediate solution, 
Not only must a proposition not be accepted on 
mere authority (our own teachers were stren- 
uous enough on that point), not only must skill 
not be mastered simply because the teacher as- 
serts that it will be valuable; but the proposition 
must not be accepted nor the skill mastered until 
the pupil finds a situation in his own problematic 
life where the one or the other will naturally 
come in to relieve him of a felt difficulty and con- 
sequently to satisfy a felt need. 

It is clear that we have here a very wide ex- 
tension of the older ideal of insuring indepen- 
dence of thought through first insuring an un- 
derstanding of what was learned. The tendency 
now is to liberate the pupil entirely from any 
mastery which does not appeal to him as pro- 
ductive of beneficial results. 

Very few schools, of course, have been able to 
apply this principle extensively to actual prac- 
tice without running hard against some rather 
imperative demands. Certain schools have at- 
tempted rather wide applications, but these have 
usually been private or endowed schools or 
frankly experimental schools that could live 
without meeting popular demands. And not in- 
frequently the application of the principle has 
been only apparent. I have in mind a school of 
this type to which an acquaintance of mine sent 
one of his two sons. The boy entered the first 
grade and for several months he apparently pro- 
gressed at a favorable rate. Toward the close 
of the year, however, the father was summoned 
to the school to discuss his son’s welfare. “Your 
boy does well in certain phases of his work,” 
said the principal; “his progress in construction 
work and in dancing is most commendable, but 
he cannot read.” The father, who had labored 
under the impression that the school should at 
least teach the boy to read, ventured the sugges- 
tion that the teachers had not been thoroughly 
efficient in the reading classes. The principal 
then explained the theory of the school work and 
insisted that the school could not teach the boy 
to read until he had evidenced a desire to learn. 
All of the efforts of the teachers to elicit this 
desire, it seems, had been futile. “Then what 
am I to do?” inquired the anxious pater. From 
the report of the conversation, I should judge 
that, while the principal’s reply was couched in 
the purest academic English, its essence could 
best be expressed in the terse and very un- 
academic phrase, “Search me!” “Only,” added 
the principal, “the boy must know how to read 
before we admit next fall.” The father saw that 
the situation was desperate. A family council 
was held; a division of labor was effected; both 
the father and the mother gave up their plans 
for the month’s holiday in August; and in Sep- 
tember the boy went back to school with an 
initial mastery of a basic social art. As nearly 
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as I can make out the methods employed would 
not have been considered as orthodox even to 
the past generation of teachers, but the results 
were eminently satisfactory. 

‘Another school virtue that has been relegated 
to the background by the emphasis of this ideal 
of initiative is the virtue of thoroughness. The 
teacher of the past generation strongly empha- 
sized thoroughness of mastery as an_ essential 
condition of effective independent thought and 
action. The first blow to thoroughness came 
with the onslaughts on the doctrine of formal 
discipline, and now that this line of defence has 
fallen, the present heavy emphasis of the im- 
mediate problem bids fair to bring the older 
ideal to the point of collapse. In some quarters, 
indeed, it has been asserted that what we used 
to think of as thoroughness is quite inconsistent 
with initiative and originality— that meticu- 
lousness in details and facility in looking after 
small and routine matters are qualities that do 
not hitch up readily with ability to solve new 
problems and make new achievements. 

The influence of these implications and ap- 
plications of the newer ideal of initiative has al- 
ready been felt and will be more widely and more 
intensely felt as the ideal gains wider currency. 
It is well, then, that we should examine care- 
fully the assumptions upon which these implica- 
tions and applications are based. The need is 
all the greater because the tendency in question 
is to open the lines of least resistance, and every 
theory that does this needs to be very carefully 
and critically examined before it is generally ac- 
cepted. It may be that in this particular case 
the lines of least resistance need opening, but 
this necessity should be clearly established by 
irrefutable argument. On the other hand, it 
may be that when we are asked to exchange for 
this new ideal the older school virtues of obe- 
dience, duty, discipline, and thoroughness we 
shall decide that, valuable as the new acquisi- 
tion may prove to be, the price is too high,— 
especially at a time when all that we can pre- 
dict of the immediate future seems to imply a 
service for those older ideals which we can dis- 
pense with only at our peril. 

But I should be the last to emphasize the ar- 
gument of expediency against the present ten- 
dencies. I have little use for that method of dis- 
posing of troublesome questions which rests 
comfortably upon the assertion that a proposal 
is “all right in theory but won't work in prac- 
tice.” The tendency of a theory that rests upon 
sound premises is always toward its ultimate en- 
thronement. If a theory is distinctly recognized 
it will later win the vic- 
The struggle for democracy; the fight 
the corn-laws; the establishment of in- 
dividual liberty; all of these and many other so- 
cial achievements of the first magnitude have 
won because they rested upon sound theory. 
Ultimately it is always the philosopher who de- 
termines the human progress; ulti- 
mately it is and Aristotles, your 
V oltaires your Adam Smiths 


as “good,” sooner or 


tory. 
against 


course of 
Platos 
Rousseaus, 


your 
and 


and Ricardos and John Stuart Mills, who are ac- 
credited with wielding the great influence. And 
in the new realm of world politics it will be the 
thinker who clearly sees the end and maps out 
the road,—it will be he who will win in the in- 
terests of all mankind the freedom of the seas 
and the brotherhood of nations. 

And so, if the older school virtues are to be 
retained, they must be retained because their 
necessity rests, too, upon premises that cannot 
be shaken, and upon values which lie deeper 
even than the vicissitudes of war or the pros- 
perities of peace. 

It is not my purpose to outline the arguments 
which, in my opinion, go a long way toward es- 
tablishing these premises and demonstrating 
these values. But I do wish to point out the 
need for carefully tested facts with reference to 
the various problems involved. Every assump- 
tion involved in a proposal which asks us to pay 
the price that I have named should be thoroughly 
tested. As an instance of the kind of evidence 
needed, I may cite the recent findings of Mr. 
Thorndike regarding the specific question as to 
whether thoroughness, meticulousness, and 
capacity for routine work are, as these new pro- 
posals so strongly imply, really inconsistent with 
initiative and originality :— 

“It has been my privilege,’ says Mr. Thorn- 
dike, “to know a fair number of original thinkers 
and workers in science, medicine, law, and busi- 
ness. Such men are extraordinarily competent 
in routine work and extraordinarily strong in 
mere knowledge. The most original children of 
my acquaintance are so not by any denial of 
the claims of mere lesson-getting and skill ac- 
quiring in traditional ways. Occasion- 
ally they, and like minds of older age, become 
justly skeptical of the past, and impatient of 
methods adapted to dull minds, but they never 
have the hopeless skepticism of the fool who 
does not care enough about the past even to 
learn its contributions. 

“During the past month,” Mr. Thorndike goes 
on to say, “I have been studying the ratings of 
sixty electrical engineers employed by the West- 
inghouse Company, and rated by the company’s 
officers for originality and seventeen other quali- 
ties such as thoroughness, knowledge, industry 
at routine tasks, and the like. Far from there 
being any antagonism between originality and 
industry at routine tasks or between origi- 
nality and system, there is a positive correlation, 
and one as close as that between industry and 
enthusiasm or that between thoroughness and 
system. 

It is facts of this sort that we need in order to 
test every assumption that is being made by 
those who are asking us to surrender the older 
school virtues. That our conceptions of them 
should be refined and our administration of them 
improved and enlightened, no one will deny; and 
it goes without saying that the virtues them- 
selves should be standardized; that is, we should 
be very clear where obedience and thoroughness 
cease to be virtues and become vices. But it is 
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one thing to admit this and quite another to 
agree that they should be cast upon the scrap 
heap. 

And I venture to predict that, when the facts 
are all in, they will tell a story something like 
this: That far from being inconsistent with ini- 
tiative and originality, the virtues of obedience, 
duty, discipline, and thoroughness will be found 
to have the closest relationship to the capacity 
for discovery and achievement; that the sys- 
tematic mastery of race experience, illuminated 
but by no means replaced or disintegrated by 
the problematic method of teaching, will be rec- 
ognized as the primary aim of education; that 
persistent and dogged application to set tasks 
will retain its position as a fundamental school 
virtue; and that while thoroughness of mastery 
will have a richer and a broader meaning, it will 
still retain the virile qualities which have hither- 
to been associated with it. 

And regarding the assumption that these vir- 
tues are only temporarily necessary because of 
the imperfections of our social life, it is even now 
safe to say that, in all probability, their necessity 
rests upon fundamental human nature, upon im- 
perfections it may be, but upon imperfections 
that are native to the germ-cell and which social 
conditions and social progress do not and can- 
not modify. If, in consequence, these virtues 
involve unfortunate dualisms between effort and 
interest, between knowledge and _ application, 
between the individual and society, these dual- 
isms are part, not of our social but of our physi- 
cal inheritance, and must be accepted as among 
the given factors of life and of education. As 
Huxley so truly said, “What has been ordained 
among the primitive protozoa cannot be altered 
by act of Parliament.’”’ And we should save our- 
selves many disappointments and illusions if we 
recognized ‘that there are some dreams and am- 
bitions, the realization of which demands, not 
another kind of nurture but another kind of 
nature. 


«> .e- 
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CHICAGO’S PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Shortly after the great fire of 1871, Thomas 
Hughes, author of “Tom Brown’s School Days,” 
and others started a movement in England with 
an appeal to authors, publishers, scientific socie- 
ties and literary institutions which resulted in 
the donation of several thousand books toward 
the formation of a free library in Chicago. 
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THE DUTY OF THE HOUR 


BY RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent, Cincinnati 
[Letter to the teachers of his city.] 

Teachers, who in a large sense are officers of 
the state, have a special duty to perform at the 
present time and will, I am sure, be ready to fol- 
low the lead of the Schoolmaster-President, who 
is teaching the world lessons of freedom, democ- 
racy and humanity, 

Whatever the future may demand of the teach- 
ers they will, I am sure, be ready to give. For the 
present, it is clear that it is our duty to do our 
part to show that we are a united people ; we must 
all do our part to teach the children to love and 
respect the flag and the country for which it 
stands, to salute that flag, and pledge allegiance 
to it, with a deeper feeling and meaning than they 
have ever known before, and to sing the national 
songs from a heart filled with patriotism and de- 
votion. 

Let no teacher do or say anything to raise a 
question as to his whole-hearted allegiance to 
America and to the part she is called upon to play 
in this great world drama. 

On the other hand, let no one be suspicious or 
doubtful of the loyalty of his associates. It is 
clear that all teachers, if they have not already 
done so, should at once take all necessary steps to 
fully qualify as American citizens. If there are 
any, however, who desire to retain their allegiance 
to a foreign government and country that right 
should not be questioned ; but they will, I am sure, 
feel that they ought, under the present circum- 
tances, to withdraw from the public service. This 
observation applies to all teachers, both men and 
women, and is said without discrimination as to 
the country of which they are natives. 

If there are teachers who have not been in this 
country long enough to qualify as citizens, and if 
they have taken all possible steps consistent with 
length of residence, they need have no anxiety. 
Their positions are secure. 

Let me repeat: There must be no word or act 
tending to bring reproach upon the flag or upon 
the country or the policies for which it stands in 
the present crisis. 

On the other hand, there should be no unkind 
words or reproach for what any one may have 
said or done in the past. The important thing is 
where each one stands today. We all are and 
must be for America first and last. 





More than ten per cent. of the $400,000,000 annually expended in the United States for school 
instruction is devoted to reteaching children what they have already been taught but have 


failed to Jearn. The significance of these findings and the large importance of preventive 


measures is beginning to be appreciated, and in many large cities the work of taking account of 


the inequalities of endowment is already in progress.—-Lewis M. Terman, Stanford University. 
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TEXT OF RESOLUTION WHICH ENTERED THE UNITED STATES INTO 
WORLD WAR 


The following is the text of the resolutions which officially entered the United 


States into the world war:— 


“Whereas the imperial German government has committed repeated acts of war 
against the government and the people of the United States of America; therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of ‘the United States of 
America in congress assembled, that the state of war between the United States and the 
imperial German government, which has thus been thrust upon the United States, is 
hereby formally declared; and that the President be and he is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to employ the entire naval and military forces of the United States and the re- 
sources of the government to carry on war against the imperial German government; 
and to bring the conflict to a successful term ination all of the resources of the country 
are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United States.” 





THE TEACHER AND HER SALARY 


BY D, H, CHRISTENSEN 
Salt Lake City 


[His Final Report.] 

To the parent a good school is a group of chil- 
dren under an efficient teacher. He does ‘ot 
think of it in terms of big buildings, ample 
grounds, and high-salaried professional and cleri- 
cal office forces, but rather in terms of effective 
chikl training. In short, to him a good school 
means a good teacher for the children, and a poor 
school the opposite, regardless of all other con- 
triduting factors and conditions, important and 
all but necessary. as some may be. 

Over and above all else, during school hours 
the teacher is the child’s environment, in that her 
personal influence makes itself felt over and 
through all other environmental agencies that 
exert themselves- upon the child’s consciousness. 
The degree to which environment influences 
one’s thoughts or feelings is merely a measure of 
the degree to which one brings his soul into har- 
mony with environment. In fixing the attitude 
of the pupil's mind towards his school surround- 
ings, towards his school work, and in a measure 
towards life itself, outside of the home the 
teacher stands alone. 

A good school can exist without a board of ed- 
ucation, without a superintendent of schools, 
without clerks and without business depart- 
ments, because good schools have existed and 
prospered, too, without these modern and rather 
expensive factors, but who can think of a good 
school, or any school for that matter, without the 
directing force and inspiring influence of a 
teacher? Even books and desks and other ex- 
pensive equipment, bordering occasionally upon 
luxurious extravagance, may be dispensed with 
and the end attained for which society has 
created the school, if the teacher be there. Under 
such unfortunate and undesirable conditions there 
would be handicaps and lessened efficiency for 
some of the children, but the body, the heart and 
the soul of the school would be present in the 
teacher. 

In short, the value to the school system of any 
other factor or condition must be gauged by its 
helpfulness to the teacher in the discharge of her 
duties. Through her it must exert itself upon the 
child. The efficiency of the board, of the superin- 


tendent, of supervisors, of the clerk, of the archi- 
tect, of each and all of the others, must be deter- 
mined upon this basis. 

A good board of education is a board that cen- 
tres its efforts in the direction of- providing bet- 
ter teachers and better teaching conditions, 
whether this be done directly or indirectly. Natu- 
rally much of it must be done through. other agen- 
cies or departments. An efficient superintendent 
is one whose efforts contribute directly and ap- 
preciably to increased teaching efficiency. 

A good teacher can produce a good school in 
the absence of the co-operative factors, and even 
in the face of adverse and negative conditions she 
may Obtain commendable results for a time, and 
at considerable sacrifice of her own well-being she 
may do so indefinitely ; but all other agencies—let 
them be of the highest conceivable rank—cannot 
produce a good school under mediocre or poor 
teachers. 

Quiet and unobtrusive in her ways, actuated by 
the worthiest ambitions that can move one to ac- 
tion, the teacher consecrates her life to this, the 
loftiest of callings, and thinking only of serving 
others she moves about in the routine of her daily 
labors. Her choice of a calling has not been ac- 
cidental; it has been deliberately made and she 
has paid the price in a period of expensive prepa- 
ration .covering several years. She has likely 
done this at considerable sacrifice which at times 
bordered well upon hardship—hardship to her- 
self, hardship to her family. By nature and by 
training she has perhaps been led to discover that 
the keenest joy and satisfaction in this world 
comes to one in his consciousness of helping and 
serving others, and teaching, above all other call- 
ings, yields richest returns. Little or no thought 
has been given to the material reward that comes 
in the form of salary. She meekly accepts the 
compensation fixed by those holding authority 
over her, and she lets a consideration of that in no 
way affect her service or her devotion to her 
ideal. . 

More than any other salaried person does the 
teacher leave her fate, in so far as it relates to her 
compensation, in the hands of others, and less 
than those in any other class of salaried persons 
does she presume to define her own rights and to 
defend them. This may be the principal reason 
why, in some instances, the salary of the teacher 
is so far below the scale of wages provided for 
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other employees both within and without our 
school system. The teacher in her work is first 
in importance in any school system, and it 
follows consequently as a matter of justice and 
right that she is entitled to first consideration in 
the fixing of the compensation of those whose sal- 
aries come from the school fund which is provided 
by the taxpayers for the one and only purpose of 
establishing and, maintaining efficient schools. 


a. 


THE POWER OF THE RURAL SCHOOL 
BY CHARLES H. BROUGH 
Governor of Arkansas nm 

Nothing is more vital in our twentieth century 
industrial and educational development than the 
improvement of our rural schools. The country 
school should be made a big community centre, 
where the social, educational and religious life 
of the community should crystallize. Especially 
is this true in the South, which is primarily an 
agricultural section. In my own state of Arkan- 
sas, for instance, 83 per cent. of the population 
live in places of less than 2,500 inhabitants, yet 
in our rural schools the term is only forty-nine 
days in the year and the average rural school 
teacher receives less than $30 per month. Short 
school terms, poor salaries, inadequate equip- 
ment and lack of enthusiasm tend to pauperize 
the community and have been largely responsi- 
ble for the exodus, within recent years, of our 
people away from the farms to congested sec- 
tions of our country. At the present time 53 
per cent. of the people of the United States live 
in places with a population of 4,000 or more, 
while the first census showed less than four per 
cent. living in places of 4,000 or more. As a 
result of this depletion of our country life, social 
life in the country has become stagnant, the 
faimer without community meetings is making 
misery his worship and paying his orisons in 
groans. 

Realizing the danger confronting the Ameri- 
can civilization, as a result of this “penny wise 
and pound foolish economy” with reference to 
our country schools, our greatest educators have 
interested themselves, within the past ten years, 
in the effort to strengthen the rural schools. The 
‘consolidation of school units, so as to provide a 
larger area of taxation; the establishment of 
county high schools, the provision for an increase 
in revenue, insuring thoroughly equipped 
teachers and longer school terms, are among the 
measures that have been taken to provide better 
educational facilities in our country districts. In 
Arkansas we have several consolidated school 
districts, embracing as many as six outlying dis- 
tricts, which offer splendid high school courses. 
There is now pending constitutional amendment 
number twelve, which provides that the electors 
of the district may, by a majority vote, levy a 
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maximum of 12) mills, rather than a maxi- 
mum of 7% mills for local school purposes. 
Indications point to the adoption of this amend- 
ment in November. There never was a truer 
saying than that of Horace Mann, “If we in- 
crease the wages of the school teacher we will 
decrease the wages of the recruiting sergeant.” 
Education, peace and prosperity go hand in hand. 

Let us profit from the splendid examples set 
by the mids Western states in the support of 
our schools. Indiana levies 24 mills on the dol- 
lar for local school purposes; Nebraska, 32 mills; 
Oklahoma, 15 mills, while Iowa, Illinois and Wis- 
consin have practically no limit on the amount 
which can be raised. An increased levy would 
make possible the introduction of valuable, prac- 
tical courses in scientific agriculture, manual 
training, and domestic science, which would ap- 
peal irresistibly to our country boys and country 
girls. 

The school is one of the bulwarks of American 
civilization and Bishop Charles Bb. Galloway’s 
eloquent tribute to the German school teacher 
applies with equally as much force to the United 
States: “It was not the masterful strategy of Von 
Moltke, nor tthe blood and iron policy of Bismarck 
that welded together the German empire in an in- 
destructible union of indissoluble states, but rather 
the little German school teacher, who for years 
had drawn his pencil around the provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine and had taught the German 
school boy that those provinces were, and of a 
right should be, a corporate part of the German 
nation.”—Farm and Ranch. 


_—_—-- = 


CRITICISM OF THE SCHOOL 
BY BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Canton, Illinois 

In the past it has been a common custom to 
criticise the public school. Persons who have 
not been in the school for years and who know 
nothing of its work from direct observation 
have been loudest in their criticism while those 
who have been in close touch with the work 
have been less critical. Would it not be a wise 
plan to visit the schools and ‘see for yourself be- 
fore passing a criticism on to your neighbors? 

‘To whom should a criticism be told? To your 
neighbors? No, they cannot remedy the matter. 
To the teacher or principal first, and if the mat- 
ter is not explained and adjusted in a satisfac- 
tory way tell the superintendent. If the mat- 
ter cannot be adjusted here appeal to the board 
of education. Do not bother a member of the 
board of education unless you cannot get satis- 
faction by talking with the superintendent. 
The members of the board are busy persons 
working for the good of the district without 
pay. They have a paid executive to do their 
work. Consult him. 








This is the time for America to correct her unpardonable fault of wastefulness and extrav- 
agance. Let every man and every woman assume the duty of careful, provident use and expen- 
diture as a public duty, as a dictate of patriotism which no one can now expect ever to be ex- 
cused or forgiven for ignoring.—President Wilson, April 15, 1917. 
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TEXTBOOK LEGISLATION 


BY BERTHA TAYLOR VOORHORST 


Editorial staff, General Federation of Women’s Clubs Magazine, New York City 


It is just as important and necessary to pre- 
vent pernicious legislation as it is to forward 
beneficial legislation. To this end voters should 
inform themselves regarding pending and pro- 
posed acts to be passed upon both in their re- 
spective State Legislatures and in their National 
Congress. 

To accept the statement of politicians and agi- 
tators on any issue without seeking out the facts, 
both pro and con, is to confess neglect of duty. 

A case in point is a folder which has recently 
been circulated in Oregon, entitled “Why the 
State Should Print Your Textbooks.” The 
folder asserts that by so doing it will save to the 
state school patrons $60,000 annually; that it will 
keep $50,000 a year in the state for wages and 
materials ; that it will provide work for the citi- 
zens of the state; that it will furnish new market 
for state products; and that the addition to the 
present state printing plant will assist in lower- 
ing cost of other state printing; that textbooks 
can be adapted especially to state conditions; 
that it will make possible a greater uniformity of 
texts and prevent needless duplications; that it 
will provide more artistic, durable and_har- 
monious books, and so on, and on, and on. 

If all this is true, and if the “copy” or author- 
ship of the proposed state published textbooks 
compares favorably with the present available 
supply, all well and good. But should we accept 
these statements at their face value without in- 
quiring as to their authenticity? 

Investigation shows that in the particular state 
in question, according to the report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, the 
total expenditure in 1914 for elementary text- 
books, such as it is proposed to have the state 
printing plant produce, amounted to $95,722.60. 

This does not include the cost of supple- 
mentary reading or high school books, as it is 
not proposed that the state shall, at present, 
print anything but the elementary textbooks. 

Statistics will show that the population of the 
state has not materially increased since these 
figures were published. How, therefore, cana 
saving of $60,000 be made out of a total expen- 
diture of $95,722.60 and still leave $50,000 a year 
to go into circulation within the state for labor 
and material, assuming that all of the material is 
produced within the state? 

But is it? What are the requisite materials? 

Paper, ink, binders’ cloth, flexible glue and 
thread, not to mention illustrations and author- 
ship. 

How much of this material is really produced 
within the state? In point of fact, very little. 

It necessarily follows that it is mathematically 
impossible to circulate within the state anywhere 
near the amount of money specified. Further in- 


vestigations reveal the fact that other assertions 
are equally misleading. 

This is only one of many examples of insidious 
class legislation. Many attempts are made to 
foist upon the unsuspecting public so-called eco- 
nomic legislation, presumably for the benefit of 
the people, but which proves, upon analysis, to 
be for the benefit of the favored few who are 
agitating its passage. 

In no other instance, however, is more real in- 
jury threatened than in the attempt to inveigle 
funds from the pockets of taxpayers to provide 
for the enlargement of state printing plants, 
machinery and maintenance for the purpose of 
publishing a necessarily limited output. It is 
not the taxpayers alone who will suffer, but it 
will affect the welfare of the children. This fact 
will be most apparent to any one who takes oc- 
casion to review the history of this movement 
since its inception in California, over thirty years 
ago. 

Good authority vouches for the statement that 
a California boss politician, who considered the 
publishers of school textbooks his legitimate 
prey, approached them, in sequence, with a prop- 
osition that for a specified sum he would guar- 
antee the adoption of their respective product. 
One after another turned down the proposition 
and as a consequence the boss politician came 
back at them with a threat that he would “fix 
them” by passing legislation enabling California 
to publish its own textbooks. 

Shortly thereafter the state constitution was 
amended to permit state publication of school 
textbooks. This amendment was adopted in 
November, 1884, and was followed by the neces- 
sary enabling legislation in 1885. 

Quoting from the “History of the State Print- 
ing of Textbooks in California” as published in 
3ulletin No. 36, issued by the United States 
sureau of Education in 1915, page 58:— 

“The opponents of this measure (the Perry 
amendment) although they were not successful, 
were able and fiercely zealous. It was indeed a 
novel experiment and a great departure from all 
known methods. In opposition it was urged 
that the State Board of Education would prove 
incompetent; that granting their ability to dis- 
charge their appropriate duties, this was a work 
of expertism of a rare and special kind; that the 
preparation of school textbooks was a trade in 
itself which required years of training in that 
particular business.” 

The history further cites: “The mechanical 
difficulties to be overcome were innumerable. 
Some editions were badly bound. Some books 
were poorly written....No educational 
gathering was complete that did not take a fall 
out of the state texbooks. Undoubtedly, if it 
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had not been planted deep in the constitution: it- 
self, state publication would have gone by the 
board during this period.”—(Referring to the 
first period of twenty years, elsewhere designated 
as the “period of state publication and local au- 
thorship.”’) 

Finally, it being apparent that remedial action 
was imperative, after carefully scrutinizing the 
law and the constitutional amendment, it was 
construed that “there was nothing in the consti- 
tution that required local authorship, nothing to 
prevent the state board from leasing or buying 
copyrights and plates of books already pub- 
lished, for the use of the state printer.” 

Still quoting from the history above referred 
to, “This construction was hailed as a godsend. 
Thus could the teachers of the state have the 
very best books extant, and by the most 
meritorious, successful, and popular authors, 
selected in the open markets of the world.” In 
the meantime, however, during the twenty-year 
period, the children of the state, under compul- 
sion, used school textbooks acknowledged to be 
poorly written and of inferior workmanship. 

In 1903 the legislature of California passed a 
new set of enabling laws providing for the crea- 
tion of a standing committee of the state board 
of education with an ample appropriation to 
carry on their work. The duties of this com- 
mittee included the selection of books, leasing of 
plates, necessary editorial work, and so on. 

“The new committee went to work enthusias- 
tically,” the history continues. “It had diffi- 
culty at first in getting the publishers to lease the 
plates of their successful books.” 

This difficulty was eventually overcome to 
some extent, through the intervention of promi- 
nent educators of California, who visited the 
Eastern school book publishers and urged, in 
view of California’s dire necessity, that the pub- 
lishers come to the rescue for the time being at 
least. 

One publisher, philanthropically inclined, ac- 
ceded to the plea in behalf of the children of 
California, and consented to the lease of plates. 
Others, in time, followed this precedent. Now, 
however, it develops that there is a likelihood 
of discontinuance of this practice on the part of 
the publishers. That this action is anticipated is 
evidenced in a recommendation of the California 
State Printer, “If the state cannot readily secure 
high school book plates upon a fair basis, would 
it not be reasonable to pay the same, or even a 
greater amount, in securing our own plates?” 

It would seem that history is about to repeat 
itself, and that any state attempting the publica- 
tion of its school textbooks will experience a 
repetition of the difficulties encountered by Cali- 
fornia in the twenty-year-period prior to 1905, 
when, because of acknowledged failure, all books 
published by the state up to that time were un- 
ceremoniously discarded. 

The residents of a!l states should keep a watch- 
ful eye upon legislation of this class to forestall 
the experiences such as California has suffered. 
—Oregon Voter. 
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.THE LECTURE PLAN IN ELEMENTARY 
EVENING SCHOOL WORK 

BY PHILIP EMERSON 

Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass. 

For two years Lynn has adopted‘ the platoon 
system, characteristic of the Gary Schools, in 
the elementary evening school. There has been 
no plan to Garyize the school, but merely to 
meet a local need. 

Previous to the world-war the rapid increase 
in pupils through immigration and through the 
growth of the General Electric plant necessitated 
the division of the evening school into three 
schools, two of them being for those wishing to 
learn English. 

With the stoppage of immigration, and at the 
same time a decrease in public funds available 
for school use under the local pro rata law, it 
was necessary to combine the schools under one 
principal. No school building was quite large 
enough. The superintendent was familiar with 
the Gary plan of making few rooms serve the 
needs of many classes and so adapted it to the 
needs of Lynn. 

There has been advance in evening schools of 
late years, but mainly along high school and 
primary grade Evening high school 
classes have been formed with reference to voca- 
tional needs. They provide special courses for 
those who have a substantial general education 
and merely wish to supply their own particular 
deficiencies. 


lines. 


Most places are giving increased recognition 
to the need of adequate evening school provision 
for Americanizing our many new-comers. The 
work of teaching them to read, to speak and to 
write English has become systematized and is 
properly presented on a sound Classes 
are being formed for more thorough preparation 
for naturalization and citizenship. Neverthe- 
less, there has been little development in the ir- 


basis. 


termediate grades of the evening schools. 
When foreigners have learned English fairly 
well, unless they have a _ substantial education 


gained in Europe which leads them to enter the 
evening high school, they naturally drop evening 
school work. As for American girls and boys 
who have left the grades, fifth to eighth, to go to 
work, no special study has been made of their 


needs. It was stated by one leader at a recent 
Massachusetts conference of evening school 
workers that he thought these American and 


foreign pupils should follow courses which par- 
allel those of the graded day school course. 
The present belief in Lynn is that the work of 
the evening school in intermediate grades is a 
special problem that needs treatment in its own 
way. It is generally recognized that the graded 
course of our day school for children is inherited 
from the past and is far from meeting their needs 
under modern conditions. The are 
groping their way to a changed curriculum that 
better fits modern children. If this is true for 
children it must be far more true for adults or 
for youths who have commenced life’s 


schools 


work. 


Many of them have not yet the broad general 
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education that is a proper basis for specializa- 
tion along vocational lines. The problem, then, 
is to provide general education that shall better 
meet their needs. The tentative Lynn solution 
is as follows :— 

The pupils of, say, the fifth to the eighth 
grades are no longer grouped in classes, each 
supposed to take the work of a certain grade. 

It is hard, in about sixty evenings of two hours 
each, to cover with any adequate thoroughness 
the broad field of a year’s work. Under present 
Lynn procedure the pupils choose two studies 
from the three R’s—Reading, Writing and 
Arithmetic. That is, they follow some course 
in arithmetic, some course in English language 
or a course in the rather broad field of reading. 
The two hours of the evening are divided into 
three parts. Two of these periods any pupil 
spends in one of several classes averaging from 
twenty to thirty in number of pupils for forty 
minutes’ work in the subjects chosen. For each 
period those pupils not then in classes come to- 
gether in a group of from seventy-five to one 
hundred pupils for general educational 
presented in the form of lectures. 

Superintendent Jackson adjudged that a little 


work, 


reading in history, physics, civics and in geogra- 


phy under teachers who were specialists in 


neither was not really invigorating to pupils al- 
ready tired by a day’s work. He believed that 
an even broader scope of work might be made 
interesting to them, and instructive, if presented 
by those specially interested in the subjects and 
well fitted to present them through lectures and 
discussions. The lecture plan has been tried out 
now for two years, and has naturally developed 
in the pupils a broader field of interest in such 
subjects as are touched by high school and col- 
lege courses. 

Brief series of lectures clustering around vital 
topics are given on history, civics, political 
economy and law, from the field of human in- 
terest. This past year group of these 
lectures covered the Spanish explorers. of 
\merica, another European races that have con- 
tributed to the making of America. In the latter 
case the speaker emphasized the European his- 
tory that had given each people their character- 
istics and in consequence the values they should 
have in American development. 

The speaker on political economy told of the 
development of labor conditions from early 
days through the industrial revolution up to the 
present problems of labor and capital and stand- 
ards of living. The purpose was to give an in- 
centive for reading along these lines and to make 


one 








it possible for the youth and the men and women 
who compose the school, to judge the soundness 
of the pleas of labor speakers. 

In the field of law a few lectures opened to 
the pupil’s thought the development of law and 
some of its simple applications to the matter of 
contracts as it would affect their own interest as 
employees. 

Another group of lectures developed within 
the scientific field. The principal gave a series 
of lectures on the geography of the countries at 
war in Europe. This served the incidental pur- 
pose of allowing other speakers to break from 
the set program when sickness or other demands 
made it desirable, for the principal would be 
ready to give a lecture any evening. 

Then, again, some large topics on general 
science from the field of physics and chemistry 
were presented with explanations showing their 
applications to daily life. These were illustrated 
by experiments and greatly interested the 
classes. Lectures by a physician, illustrated by 
charts and the stereopticon, discussed the funda- 
mental considerations for individual and com- 
munity health. 

Other brief series of lectures covered the fine 
arts. For example, three in American literature 
presented the work of an American poet, James 
Whitcomb Riley; of an American novelist, 
Winston Churchill; of an American humorist, 
Mark Twain. Few of the pupils had ever read 
these authors. The object was to lead them to 
take these works from the library to their homes 
for home reading. 

Other lectures discussed art in its application 
to dress and to household furnishing, using il- 
lustrative material from Lynn stores. 

In two lectures the Victrola was used to pre- 
sent the music of European peoples. One even- 
ing ‘Russian music was played; another, Italian 
music with its characteristics was discussed. 

The first year most lectures were given with 
stereopticon illustration. This is used at times 
now, but has not proved at all essential to interest. 


In the beginning every third evening was 
devoted to discussion in small groups. This is 


still felt to be ideally desirable, but it is not prac- 
tically possible to secure several teachers able 
to guide a group in reviewing the varied sub- 
jects presented by experts. To fix main points 
better, the lecturer prepared syllabi, topics or 
questions, which are printed on the school 
presses and distributed to the pupils. 

From the standpoint of economy the plan is 
an undoubted success. One lecturer can com- 
bine four to six classes for the cost of two 
teachers only, that is, instead of having eighteen 
teachers, twelve will be sufficient. When six 
classes are with the lecturer six classes come to 
the hall when the session opens at 7.30; a bell 
rings at 8.10, the pupils move from one room 
to another quietly and promptly; the same is 
true again at 8.50. The lecturer repeats his 
discourse three times in one evening to succes- 
sive groups of pupils. Each pupil hears it once. 
He also has two periods of work that best fit his 
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needs. One of these may be penmanship if the 
pupil so chooses. 

In the past one incentive to continued and 
regular attendance at evening school has been 
the diploma. This incentive is not lost under 
the present plan. Whenever a pupil has com- 
pleted the amount of work that fits him to pass 
from the general evening school to the special 
courses of the evening high school the elemen- 
tary diploma is granted. 

Since pupils will come in successive years the 
particular field of the lectures in each branch of 
learning changes from year to year and will only 
be repeated in the course of four or five years. 

This account of work is given in the Journal 
of Education in the hope that it may lead to simi- 
lar experiment elsewhere that shall be helpful 
to Lynn and all places that need to work out a 
sound plan for intermediate grades in the even- 
ing school. 


REE ad ee 
A RURAL HIGH SCHOOL 


BY R. J. HUBBARD 


Superintendent El Paso Rural High School 


El Paso, White county, Arkansas, a village of 
315 persons, fifteen miles from the railroad, has 
a high school that has accredited relations with 
the University of Arkansas and other standard 
Fifty teachers have been graduated 
from the school in three years, and many adults, 
heads of families, are attending the school. 
Manual training, domestic science and agricul- 
ture are included in the course. Two hundred 
periodicals, including six daily newspapers, ten 
farm journals, are used supplementary to the 
textbooks. 

It has been more than ten years since by an 
act of the legislature four country school dis- 
tricts in the western side of White county, Ar- 
kansas, were consolidated to form the El Paso 
Special State High School. Enough money was 
raised by subscription to erect a $4,000 building. 
In the summer of 1912 the writer came to El 
Paso as superintendent and principal of the 
school. The work at El Paso was in the face of 
the greatest odds. But after four years we have 
succeeded in building in the country the school 
we believe rural people need. 

At El Paso in the beginning the petty com- 
plaints and criticisms that so often creep in to 
ruin a country school had to be met. Today the 
management of the school is left to the judgment 
of teachers and the result is remarkable. In four 
years a two-teacher ordinary country school has 
become a first-class high school having seven 
Four years of high school work is 
done to meet the requirements of the state board 


colleges. 


teachers. 


of education. The school has a brass band of 
twenty pieces made up of country boys and 
girls. A school farm has been kept to make the 


teaching of agriculture practical. The boys 
have experimented with many kinds of economi- 
cal plants and one boy is using his father’s farm 
to aid the determining what 


crops are best for this neighborhood, The man- 


government in 
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ual training director has produced some eéxcel- 
lent furniture besides doing all kinds of repair 
work in the school shop. The school has a 
banking department in connection with the local 
bank. All the students do their business through 
the bank and many sttidents have savings ac- 
counts. 

The girls have done well with their club work, 
and in the arranging of the course of study and 
in the government of the school every patron in 
the district is consulted and the opinions tabu- 
lated for reference so that everything practicable 
is used. Music is systematically taught and lit- 
erary work is done. Standard debates are given 
frequently and many good dramas have been ren- 
dered by the students, so the life of the school is 
the life of the neighborhood. 

There is no longer any ruffianism, but manli- 
ness and courage of the right kind are shown. 

Athletics and games for the young folks are 
a part of the school as well as the neighborhood 
activities. 

One of the best things in connection with the 
school is the free night school offered to adults 
of all ages. Two nights a week are devoted to 
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such work. In these schools agriculture, busi- 
ness arithmetic, practical English and commer- 
cial geography are taught. Farm journals are 
used as supplementary texts. 

The right kind of rural school work has taught 
the boys the dignity of farm life and young men, 
who, in the beginning, desired to engage in mer- 
cantile pursuits are now progressive farmers and 
they are contented. The business side of life is 
shown by the El Paso students in the. fact that 
they have hustled around in many ways to pay 
for the school piano and laboratory. Their taste 
for the zsthetic is shown by the shrubs and flow- 
ers they have kept and cultivated. The pupils 
study the culture subjects with the same degree 
of earnestness as they do agriculture or manual 
training, thus showing, by their courage and de- 
termination, that a farmer and his wife are as 
much entitled to the graces of an education as 
they are to the utilitarian subjects. By such an 
understanding of the fitness of things young 
folks are kept on the farm. But if they are ed- 
ucated on a farm they should receive such train- 
ing as will equip them for any occupation.— 
Farm and Ranch. 
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THE GREAT NATIONAL RURAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


If the first national conference on rural prob- 
lems under the United States Bureau of Education 
was a success the second, held at the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia (April 8-11), was a 
triumph. 

A whole battery of educational experts from the 
Federal Departments of Education and of Agricul- 
ture; state school superintendents from the West, 
South and East; teachers, preachers and social 
workers brought their searchlights to bear on the 
varied phases of rural education and country life. 
All were tingling with their themes. Nearly one 
hundred addresses were listed. With some excep- 
tions, all were concise. The typewritten programs 
betrayed the enforced economy of the Federal 
Bureau, but could be read. The conference was 
marked by breadth of vision and liveliness of con- 
sciousness. 

“We have been thrown into a new conscious- 
ness,” said one speaker urgently and gravely. “All 
have individual, family (and some, church) con- 
sciousness. Now we are beginning to have 
national and soon we will have world conscious- 
ness as a result of the terrific conflict. A nation 
is nationally great according to the body of its 
ideas; but it is potentially great in accordance 
with its ideals. The rural high schools should hold 
up ideals; and righteousness is the one supreme 
ideal.” 

To mobilize high school boys into an industrial 
army for peaceful production as “farm cadets” 
was the popular proposition of United States Com- 
missioner of Education P. P. Claxton, the boys to 
be employed by farmers between April and Octo- 
ber; to receive school credits as well as pay for 
their labor; to be supervised under national and 


state departments of education and agriculture and 
other agencies, the aim being “to increase the food 
supply in time of need and to engage the youth of 
the country in the educational, physical and mate- 
rial advantages of the vocation of agriculture.” 
“We must provide universal high school educa- 
tion for the coming farmer,” said Dr. Claxton, who 
especially urged year-round rural schools; steady 
jobs for rural teachers; demonstration farms at 
each rural school; and a vigorous rural campaign 
of education conducted by experts who know how 
to reach the ignorant mother as an aid to baby 
saving. He stated that the United States Bureau 
of Education has undertaken to see that a new li- 
brary is put in every county seat, with branches 
for the accommodation of the farm dwellers; and 
he deplored the practice of those country school 
superintendents who still give teaching assignments 
to high school boys and girls not out of their teens. 
“Raising the scholastic standard of the rural 
teacher has been one result of the marvelous 
growth in teacher training during the past decade,” 
declared Edith Lathrop, a former rural teacher and 
county superintendent in Nebraska, now a Federal 
expert in_rural education at Washington. She re- 
viewed graphically her personal training as a coun- 
try girl and teacher, and the development of 
teacher training in high schools from its beginning 
in New York state in 1834 to its present vogue in 
secondary schools of twenty states; and told of 
several states (including Wisconsin and Ohio) 
where they have introduced county training schools 
on the high school plan. 
“Primary reading is terribly troublesome,” she 
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JUST AND GENEROUS COLORADO 
Governor Gunter’s signature to seven big edu- 
cational bills which a just and generous Legis- 
lature passed this winter, is one of the noblest 
combinations of educational righteousness of the 
year 1917. 


The six state institutions will have $275,000 
annually for maintenance and $3,600,000 for 
buildings. 


The State Teachers’ College at Greeley will 
get, in addition to its present levy, $50,000 an- 
nually and $72,000 a year for ten years for build- 
ings. 

No one ever had a better legislative endorse- 
ment than each of the heads of the seven state 
institutions received, and to none of them did it 
signify as much as to President J. G. Crabbe of 
Colorado Teachers’ College, of Greeley, as it was 
his first year and there were those who prophesied 
that a new man from so far away would have no 
legislative influence, but some of us who have 
known Mr. Crabbe for years fully expected that 
what has happened would happen. 

Best of all, Governor Gunter has proved to be 
a great friend to education, as Mrs. Helen Gren- 
All in all, 
Colorado and all America, educationally, rejoice 


fell gave assurance that he would be. 


in the legislative and administrative efficiency of 
Colorado in 1917. 
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PEARSON’S REVERIES* 
Francis B. Pearson as teacher and institute 
lecturer has always been a favorite because of the 
delightful way in which he has said sensible 
things. 

Whoever hears Pearson has a feeling during 
the time he hears him that Pearson is a fellow 
he has always known or wished that he hdd 
always known. The personal element in Pearson, 
whether you know him by pen or voice, is both 
chummy and wholesome. 

At last we have the whole of Péarson, boy and 
man, student and teacher, writer and lecturer, at 
home and abroad, on sea and land, thirty-one 
chapters of him. 

These two hundred pages make you like him 
better, make you like nature and human nature 
better, make you better to yourself and better 
for other people to get along with. Meanness 
looks meaner and goodness has a truer ring 
after you have read this book. He gives us re- 
ligion without sanctimoniousness, virtue without 
prudity, truth that is not trite, suggestions with- 
out platitudes, morals without moralizing, senti- 
ment without sentimentality. It is a delightful 
book for teacher or preacher, parent or child— 
a book to loaf with, a book to start reveries of 
your own. 


*“Reveries of a Schoolmaster.”’ By Francis B. Pearson, State 
Superintendent of Ohio. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Students of New York University who enlist for 
active service in the Army and Navy will be cred- 
ited for classes while absent, it was announced 
recently at University Heights. The school is 
proposing to graduate seniors at once, give 
juniors their junior year, and promote sopho- 
mores and freshmen on a corresponding basis. 

Realizing the inefficiency of last minute pre- 
paredness, the New York University began 
quietly to get ready for the present crisis three 
months ago. A committee, headed by Dean 
Marshall S. Brown, College of Arts and Pure 
Science, and Dean Charles H. Snow, School of 
Applied Science, was formed at University 
Heights. The result is over 400 trained college 
men ready for active military service in the 
Army, Navy and Ambulance corps. 

Sixty men from the student body, and five 
members of the faculty, are now training in the 
United States Naval Reserve Force, aboard the 
Battleship New Jersey in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. They are mostly mechanical engineers, 
which means giving to the United States men 
ready trained in engineering for the navy. The 
course has been made one of the courses of the 
University, and students are credited just as 
though classes were conducted on the University 
Campus. Students have been urged to apply for 
positions as training officers in the navy by the 
ship’s officers. Standing of students in the Uni- 
versity will materially affect their standing in the 
Reserve Corps. Members of the faculty who 
have joined the Naval Reserve Course are Pro- 
fessor Collins P. Bliss, mechanical engineering, 
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and chairman of the Naval Reserve Committee, 
Professor C. E. Houghton, thermodynamics, Pro- 
fessor Perly M. Thorne, mathematical engineer- 
ing, J. A. Voscamp, instructor in civil engineer- 
ing, and E. H. Pierson, instructor in drawing. 

Three hundred students, under Lieutenant 
Otis A: Wallace, instructor in engineering, have 
been practicing for some time on the college 
campus for the Reserve Officers Corps, and fifty- 
five men are enrolled for war in the Red Cross 
Company under Professor Alexarider Haring. A 
gift of $10,000 to be devoted to the buying of two 
ambulances and to camp equipment has just been 
reported from the Vari Cortlandt Chapter of the 
Red Cross at Riverdale. 

At the Washington Square School many of the 
students are drilling three and four times a week 
at Governor’s Island, and students of the School 
of Commerce have just formed a Preparedness 
Industrial League, the purpose of which is to or- 
ganize college men trained along lines of indus- 
trial engineering and management for federal, 
state and municipal services in time of hostili- 
ties. The aim is to spread the organization to 
other colleges throughout the country. 


a 2 oe 
SAYLOR PARK, OLD AND NEW 


Saylor Park has been in Cincinnati, but not of 
it. It thas been fameless with a quiet little 
school, much as other quiet, colorless schools 
have been. It was allowed to go its own gait 
because there were no complaints of anybody by 
anybody, and the big city had big troubles and 
big doings, so that if there was a school with no 
complaints, why disturb it? 

Of late I have been hearing wonderful things 
of the Saylor Park School, which is likely to be 
as famous as any school in Cincinnati or Ohio. 
To us it is already one of the most interesting 
schools under the stars and stripes. 

When occasion offered to see the wheels go 
round in that quiet, time-honored school, it was 
discovered that from fifty to sixty-five per cent. 
of all the children above the earliest grades were 
retarded, that that quiet little school was as bad 
as the worst schools anywhere ten years ago, be- 
fore Dr. Leonard P. Ayres exposed our national 
sin of retardation. 

At once Mrs. Helen Thompson Woolley, the 
master artist in getting at the bottom of facts 
and the top of the reasons for all things that go 
wrong in school, took the matter in hand tact- 
fully and skilfully, and found that these children 
were not mentally retarded more than is usually 
true of childhood, that it was simply educationally 
retarded; that the retardation was due, not to 
the children nor to the homes or surroundings, 
but the retardation is largely a matter of the 
school and not of the child, all of which is being 
rapidly remedied. 

The retarded children are in three practically 
equal classes: Those who are mentally retarded, 
who cannot be expected to do all the work that 
normal children can do, but who can be kept 
along by taking the most essential features of 
the common branches; those who are environ- 
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mentally retarded and can make good if they are 
allowed to make a good share of their credits in 
industrial, agricultural, domestic science activi- 
ties, and those who are entirely able to keep the 
pace of the class if they are wisely handled. 

The whole school is to be recast so as to give all 
children a fair show, those who can go much 
faster than mere normal children, those who are 
merely normal, and those who are slightly 
mentally retarded. 

For many years I knew most delightfully Mil- 
lard F. Andrew, a Cincinnati principal. He in- 
terested me greatly, but it must be admitted that 
I was warned by some of my friends that he 
was somewhat in danger of being a crank, and I 
was somewhat in danger of losing some of my 
standing by chumming with Andrew. Never- 
theless, we were kindred spirits until I lost him. 
I was told once that-he had left the profession 
and had retired to a farm, where the artificiality 
of the schools did not get on his nerves, 

When I learned of the Saylor Park School and 
its remarkable doings I learned also with great 
delight that Millard F. Andrew had waved the 
magic wand that was transforming the delightfully 
quiet school of retarded ones into a_ scientific 
demonstration of what can be done anywhere. 

Andrew went to his farm, was prevailed upon 
to take a country school, performed wonders 
there, and so came back to a larger job, and that 
he is “on his job” goes without saying, after 
what has been said of Saylor Park, old and new. 


COMMUNITY WELFARE WEEK 


Utah, which is leading in many notable educa- 
tional activities, leads in a most estimable de- 
parture. “Child Welfare Week” in April takes 
the place of Arbor Day, Bird Day, Rabbit Day, 
Flag Day, Peace Day, Patriots’ Day, and _ all 
other spring days. 

When “Baby Day” was proposed, “What 
next!” gasped Miss Weary whose nerves were 
frazzled by too much activity on the part of 
Willie Wiggles all day long. Then she recited a 
few of the ‘“Days,”’—Labor Day, Corn Day, Can- 
ning Club Day, Pig Day, Poultry Day, Colum- 
bus Day, County Fair Day, Harvest Day, Pil- 
grim Day, Christmas Exercise Day before the 
holiday, Thrift Day, McKinley Day, Lincoln 
Day, Valentine Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
Longfellow Day, Bird Day, Arbor Day, Rabbit 
Day, Dandelion Day, St. Patrick’s Day, Dixie 
Day, Mother Day, Father Day, Patriots’ Day, 
Peace Day, Health Day, Memorial Day, Flag Day, 
June Picnic Day, “Remember the Maine” Day 
and Belgian Day, and then she literally gasped 
in a fainting mood, “And now the ‘Days’ are to 
make ‘Weeks’; are we to start all over again 
with ‘Baby Week’ up to Adolescent Week?” 

What she really meant was: “What will be- 
come Of Mike’s spelling of ‘phlegm,’ Rosalie’s 
‘Least Common Multiple’ and Peleg’s list of 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents?” 

One thing is entirely certain: It will be abso- 
lutely impossible to have an old fashioned school 
with new fashioned “Days” and “Weeks,” 
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There is already no time in the year when a 
teacher can devote one week exclusively to “reg- 
ular school work.” 

It takes at least four days to get ready for any 
“Day.” There are already thirty-six “Days” 
and one “Week.” In the longest school year 
one day in five is a “Day,” so that if it takes four 
days to get ready for a “Day” the whole school 
year is already mortgaged. 

This is no joke. 

We are not questioning the importance of 
“Baby Week” or of “Mother Day” or any other 
“Day,” but we do protest that the school is not 
the place for all “Days” and “Weeks,” that the 
teacher has neither time, nor strength, nor 
training for thirty-six varieties of special 
“appeals.” 

The church should take charge of many of 
these “Days.” The Women’s Clubs, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Young Women’s Ohristian Associa- 
tion, Commercial Club, Rotary Club = and 
other clubs should accept entire responsibility for 
all “Days” and “Weeks” that are not primarily 
school affairs, and all such ‘ Days” should come 
on Saturday or Sunday, and the teacher should 
not be allowed to be on any of these committees. 
One “Day” a month is all that a teacher and her 
school should be allowed to celebrate. 

If necessary, the teacher and the school should 
be protected by state legislation against the ter- 
rors of “Days” and “Weeks.” 

Five days a week, thirty-six weeks in the year, 
are all too little for a child’s education. 

Nine interferences a year are all that should 
be permitted by law in any state, and Congress 
should prohibit the United States Bureau of Ed- 
ucation’s boosting of any other school “Days” 
or “Weeks.” 

“Baby Week” is a noble conception, but if 
there is any “Day” or “Week” that should not 
be intruded upon the school directly or indi- 
rectly it is “Raby Week.” This is an affair that 
should be handled exclusively by physicians and 
nurses. 

“Baby health means state health” is an inspir- 
ing slogan and it should be magnified to the limit 
by women’s clubs under committees of physi- 
cians and nurses, 

“Thrift Day” is an admirable idea, but it 
should be in charge of the Commercial Club or 
some kindred organization, and it should be a 
Saturday morning or a Friday 5 p. m. affair and 
should be handled by business men. 

Everyone agrees that the children need to see 
and know men leaders more than they do, that 
the schools must not be merely a women’s affair. 
Where is there as good an opportunity for pupils 
and students to come under the influence of men 
who are worth while as in a Thrift Hour each 
week? 


—_+-4-+-@-+ #0 

ALL HONOR TO STATE UNIVERSITIES 

The Harvard Endowment Fund Committee 
says :-— 

“The state universities of the West, which 
have nearly always paid low salaries, are begin- 
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ning to enter the competition for men. The 
University of California had a considerable 
group of professors receiving $5,000 each, and the 
University of Illinois is known to have offered 
$5,000, and even $6,000, to men whom it. is 
anxious to obtain.” 

We could give the committees other interest- 
ing Western facts as to salaries. The trouble 
with “Harvard, Yale, and Princeton” is that they 
think the “honor” of teaching in such institutions 
compensates for lower salaries, but in that mat- 
ter, as in salaries, the great state universities are 
highly attractive to aspiring young men. 

WILLIAM H. MAXWELL 

The election of Dr. William H. Maxwell as 
superintendent emeritus of New York City on a 
good salary is as gracious as it is just. Mr. 
Maxwell had been on leave of absence for fifteen 
months on full salary, $12,000. He had hoped, 
as had the board of education, that he would ul- 
timately be able to resume his duties. 

Dr. Maxwell has had the most responsible 
educational position in the world, and it is not 
too much to say that he has been one of the 
biggest, broadest, brainiest men in the educa- 
tional world. 

He was, in his prime, one of the most progres- 
sive men among those with large responsibilities. 
In his day the education of America had an en- 
tire transformation which a man with great ad- 
ministrative responsibility could not easily adopt. 
The greatest tribute that can be paid him is the 
fact that he never failed of a re-election no mat- 
ter who was on the board of education, or 
mayor. It must also be said that in his long 
years of service the Legislature never did any- 
thing of consequence that he did not wish to 
have done. 

It is cause for universal rejoicing that his of- 
ficial career ends with no trace of defeat. To 
have been privileged to draw $15,000 without 
rendering active service is the highest recogni- 
tion of what the city owes him. 
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SPRIGHT DOWELL 

Spright Dowell will succeed W. F. Feagin as 
state superintendent of Alabama in October. 
Mr. Dowell is now State Institute instructor. 
He is a North Carolinian, educated at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and Teachers College of 
Columbia University. He has been most closely 
associated with Mr. Feagin, and professionally 
is an ardent disciple of his chief. He was 
Feagin’s choice as his successor. He will con- 
tinue all the noble work of the present adminis- 
tration and build upon it with his intelligent and 
devoted personality. 
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American Institute of Instruction, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston, June 29 to 
July 3, inclusive. 

School gardens are no longer frills and fads 
but war measures. 


N. E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT’S APPEAL. 

The proclamation which President Wilson is- 
sued on April 15, calling upon all Americans to 
put their full strength into the war against Ger- 
many, and urging united and vigorous effort in 
field and factory, was an earnest appeal, which is 
not likely to go unheeded. If there is one lesson 
which the war in Europe has plainly taught, it is 
that, in time of war, every one should and may 
“do his bit,” if not in the trenches, in the facto- 
ries and on the farms, and in all departments of 
trade and industry. This is the call of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation: To supply abundant food, not 
only for our soldiers and sailors and ourselves, 
but for our allies; to work all our industries with 
increased efficiency; to middlemen of every sort, 
to forego unusual profits; to railway managers 
and employees, to see to it that those arteries of 
the nation’s life suffer no obstruction or slacken- 
ing of power. If these admonitions are heeded, 
we shall be spared some of the errors and losses 
from which other nations have suffered. 


BY A UNANIMOUS VOTE. 

If Germany has been laboring under the delu- 
sion that the United States is divided upon the 
war question, it should be dispelled by the fact 
that Congress, by unanimous’ vote in both 
branches, has sanctioned the huge war loan of 
seven billion dollars—the largest single war bud- 
get in any nation’s history. This is distinctly a 
war measure, for it not only provides the means 
for an immediate and vigorous prosecution of the 
war, but it furnishes the wherewithal for a three 
billion dollar loan to the Allies—a loan of large 
practical and moral value. Even Senator La 
Follette attempted no obstruction, but voted with 
the rest. So did the other “wilful men” who op- 
posed the declaration of war, with the exception 
of Senator Lane of Oregon, who was ill, and the 
Socialist Representative, Meyer London, who 
answered “present” when his name was called. 


THE CONSCRIPTION QUESTION. 


While both houses and all parties are cordially 

agreed upon the financial part of the President's 
war policy, there are sharp differences—not, how- 
ever, upon party lines—on the question of con- 
scription for military service. The President 
urges immediate conscription as an urgent neces- 
sity, and his position is strengthened by Great 
sritain’s experience in relying upon voluntary 
service in the early stages of the war, at a great 
cost to efficiency. The opponents of this policy 
believe that the volunteer system has not been 
given a fair trial, and that a call from the Presi- 
dent for volunteers would meet with an im- 
mediate and wide response. Recruiting is not 
going on as rapidly as desired, either for the 
army Or navy; and one thing, doubtless, which 
holds it back, is the uncertainty as to the policy 
which will be adopted. 


A NEEDED WARNING. 
The President’s proclamation, warning all per- 
sons in the United States, citizens and aliens, of 
the dangers and penalties of treasonable acts, was 





issued none too soon. A good many people 
seem not to understand the difference between 
what may be said and done in time of peace and 
what is permissible in time of war. Witness that 
Melrose clergyman who took occasion on 
Patriots’ Sunday to tell his congregation that he 
did not want to see the United States win in this 
war. That is the same as saying that he wants 
Germany to win, and that is treason. Our laws 
forbid, under heavy penalties, not only the use or 
attempted use of violence against the govern- 
ment, or the acquisition or use of any property 
to aid an enemy, but the publication of state- 
ments or information which will in any way give 
aid and comfort to the enemies of the United 
States, or the “directing, aiding, counseling or 
countenancing any of the foregoing acts.” “Giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemies of the United 
States” is a comprehensive phrase, and there are 
some self-willed Americans who need to reflect 
upon it. 


GERARD’S DISCLOSURES. 


Ex-Ambassador James W. Gerard, since his re- 
turn from Berlin, has felt free to abandon the reti- 
cence which his official position imposed upon him 
and has spoken freely and plainly about condi- 
tions in Germany and the attitude of the German 
government toward the United States. He told 
a Boston audience on April 18 that there had 
been open discussion in the Prussian Parliament 
and in the Reichstag of plans for winning the 
coast of Flanders and conquering England and 
then making war upon the United States, with a 
view to getting huge indemnities ; and he said that 
he was fully convinced that, if we had not gone 
into this war, Germany, after the war had been 
won by her or had ended in a draw, would have 
come over to attack us, with the applause of most 
of the rest of the world. He described the ruth- 
lessness of the German war methods, and es- 
pecially their treatment of prisoners, as he had him- 
self witnessed it. This is evidence at first hand. 


THE ALLIES’ GREETING. 


There thas been no lack of enthusiasm in the 
greeting of the Allies to the United States, on its 
entrance into the war. In Italy, news of the dec- 
laration of war by the United States was officially 
posted in public places; in France, the Minister of 
War directed the commander-in-chief to communi- 
cate to the troops by a general order the entry of 
the United States on the side of the Allies; and 
in England, on the day before our Patriots’ Day— 
the anniversary of the Battle of Lexington—both 
houses of Parliament unanimously voted approval 
of a resolution expressing appreciation of the ac- 
tion of the United States. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in moving the resolution, declared 
that this action was the greatest event and the 
turning point of the war. Instructions were given 
that, at the celebration of the new alliance on Fri- 
day, the Stars and Stripes should be flown beside 





Continued on page 474. 








THE GREAT NATIONAL RURAL EDUCA- 
TION CONFERENCE 


Continued from page 461. 





said. “Take any one method and stick to it and 


you'll make success.” 

“Rural club work is an educational proposition 
and should be supervised under the state depart- 
ment of education, the agricultural colleges to fur- 
nish the materials of instruction.” This was the 
general view as expressed by Professor J. E. Metz- 
ger, Maryland State College of Agriculture, who 
proposed that the rural school supervisor be at the 
head of the rural club work; and that county 
school boards and principals constitute the com- 
mittees on prizes to insure permanency, co-ordina- 
tion and unity. He suggested, too, that graduates 
from agricultural schools be exempted from mili- 
tary service, go on farms, teach the farmers to 
raise extra quantities of food, and thus be of 
greater service to their country. 

It was the view of County Superintendent H. C. 
Krebs, New Jersey, that schoolboys from the coun- 
try ought to be taken to the citv and town to see 
the courts and other professional occupations. He 
had found that bovs that leave the farm amount to 
more: and for this reason the rural school teach- 
er’s work is not for rural people only, but for all. 

“Those who go from farms to towns will get 
the best start for a life career in the rural schools,” 
also declared Dr. A. C. True. director states rela- 
tions service. United States Department of Agri- 
culture. “for agriculture broadlv treated is to be 
enrolled among the humanities as well as the sci- 
ences. Strong courses in rural economy and soci- 
ology raise the agricultural college course above 
the material plane. Agricultural practice and art 
are opening up a new world of thought to the far- 
mer.” 

“The true basis of agricultural education should 
be both cultural and skillful.” he added. “The 
science of agriculture has now been constructed and 
formulated like that of medicine. The rural school 
should be the agency for opening the child’s mind 
so that he will grow up in the scientific attitude.” 

“The rural school cannot abandon the cultural 
course,” testified Dr. A. M. Hulbert of the Bureau 
of Educational Experiments, Park Ridge, N. J., 
who with Dr. Mark Burrows of Kirksville, Mo., 
State Normal, highly praised the great work of 
Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey in socializing that 
notable rural school in an exceptionally difficult 
Missouri county community, and carrying the 
gospel of vitalized rural schools. 

“The secret of her success is love of the country 
and love of her work,” explained Dr. Burrows. 
“She is willing to sacrifice herself and she has the 
vision.” 

“A new type of rural normal training is needed,” 
he added, “for it will be long before the one-room 
rural schools will all be consolidated because of 
the physical impossibility.” 

This statement was substantiated by Dr. G. M. 
Phillips, West Chester, Pa., State Normal, who 
told of 9,255 rural one-room schools in Pennsyl- 
vama and their urgent needs. 

The big film of the Lincoln Highway was shown 
one afternoon, in two sections; an entire session of 
the conference was devoted to “religious agen- 
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cies,” Y. M. C. A., church and Sunday school 
leaders taking part; and another was given to 
threshing out the Federal program for better 
rural schools. 

That “the Chautauqua plays to the isolated coun- 
try community almost the part that the national 
games played to Greece” was the statement of Mrs. 
N. H. Large, field worker. E. J. Ward (social 
centre Federal expert) emphasized the importance 
of the common school system in “first hand organ- 
ization” of the whole adult population. 

Among other well known speakers were Dr. 
A. L. Suhrie, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
H. W. Odum, University of Georgia; Superinten- 
dent L. L. Driver, Indiana; Professor Sue C. 
Cleaton, State Normal and Industrial College, 
Ga.; President J. D. Eggleston, Virginia Polytech- 
nic ; State Commissioner C. A. Wagner, Delaware ; 
J. L. McBrien and Harold Keats, D. C.; and Pro- 
fessor Perry G. Holden, Chicago. 

State School Superintendent C. P. Cary, Wis- 
consin, ably headed the committee on recommen- 
dations. Chief among these were state provision 
for the cost of necessary transportation of pupils 
to consolidated schools; state provision of trav- 
eling “helping teachers” (where it is impossible to 
abolish one-room schools); departments of rural 
education in colleges and normal schools; and of 
home education (to bring home and school to- 
gether); the elimination of foreign languages, 
higher mathematics (and other irrelevant things). 
and the inclusion of history, English language and 
literature, and the rural sciences (sociology, eco- 
nomics, marketing, rural organization and admin- 
istration, hygiene, sanitation, music, recreation and 
play) in the course of study for rural teachers. 

The conference re-emphasized the all-year 
school; consolidation; county libraries (with the 
public schools as distributing centres); country 
school terms of not less than 160 days; rural high 
schools; and readjustment of elementary rural 
school courses. 


J. A. S. 


—————®- -0-@-0-- -0-____- —__—__ 
PAY FOR YOUR DESK COPIES 


The growing tendency in certain quarters to 
demand from publishers “desk copies” with every 
introduction, savors of “hold-up” methods and 
ought to be discouraged by the 
public. 

Just now textbook publishers face most ser- 
ious problems: the cost of paper, as well as of 
most other material entering into the production 
of schoolbooks, thas increased enormously. The 
publisher does not have the recourse that comes 
to those who deal in commodities. The prices 
of books in most cases are fixed by legislative 
acts. The users of schoolbooks ought to do their 
part in cutting off needless expense to the pub- 
lisher. There is no more reason why the pub- 
lishers should furnish free desk copies than why 
they should furnish a free desk chair for each 
schoolroom. 


educational 


It is plainly in the province of the 
should be their duty—to 
buy the necessary equipment in way of 
copies.—Colorado School Journal. 


school board—and it 


desk 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Samuel T. Black died at his home in San Diego 
on March 23, at the age of seventy. 1 was exceed- 
ingly fond of “Sam Black.” My first educational 
lecturing on the Pacific coast was at Ventura in 
1888. “Charlie Meredith”’—Major Charles T. 
Meredith—was county superintendent and Black 
was principal of the high school. It 


garden and out-of-door education for boys and 
girls. But she was ahead of her time for Dover 
and her state-wide reputation created jealousies- 
and she started on a wider career of usefulness. 
We have rarely had more prideful satisfactiom 
than when it was our privilege to see her take her 
college degree at Chicago Univer- 





was a _week’s county institute. 
There has never been an institute 
just like those of the autumn of 1888 
in California, of which that was the 
first. The enthusiasm was great. 
The entire institue was at the sta- 
tion to bid me God speed and I was 
presented with the subscription of 
every teacher in the county for the 
Journal of Education and the Ameri- 
can Primary Teacher at full price, 
cash in hand. Meredith and Black 


did things in those days. Black suc- 








sity. She had genius at Dover; 
she is a master of her art and skill 
at the training school. 


—_——- 
4 . 4 - 


A PLEA FOR DEMOCRACY 
Minneapolis, March 14, 1917. 
My dear Mr. Winship :— 

It occurs to me that perhaps it would 
be well for me to state definitely just 
why I lack confidence in the administra- 
tors of our schools. My previous let- 
ters have elicited replies that seem to 
make this desirable. 

American schools are the most un- 











ceeded Meredith as county superin- 
dent, and Meredith later succeeded 
Black as state superintendent for a 
short time, when Black became presi- 
dent of the then new San Diego 
State Normal School. 

Dr. Black was born in the Lake district of Eng- 
land. He came to California, via Panama, in 
1868, where he taught for forty-two years, until 
he resigned his position in the State Normal 
School in 1910. After that he served for some 
years on the Board of Education of San Diego. 


telligence, 


tion. 


—— (9 


Mrs. Helen Thompson Woolley, specialist in 
the study of children in the public schools of Cin- 
cinnati, has the broadest vision, professionally 
and educationally, the highest sense of justice to 
every child, and the keenest discrimination as to 
relative values in intelligence of any specialist we 
know. She is thoroughly equipped scholastically, 
and as a specialist has natural skill magnified by 
expert training, and her devotion to all children 
who have individual needs is as brilliant as it is 
noble. 

There seems to be no way for anyone to appre- 
ciate the magnitude of her achievement except 
to go to Cincinnati frequently and keep in touch 
with the many phases which she magnifies. 
Superintendent Randall J. Condon has an asset 
in Mrs. Woolley’s department, which fortunately 
he appreciates, 

nonsnuiiteiens 
Idella R. Berry, whose articles are always 
welcomed by the readers of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, is one of the teachers in whose success we 
have special satisfaction. 

Today she is in the faculty of the Training 
School of Normal University at Normal, Illinois, 
much sought for by institutes and city teachers. 
She was a teacher in Dover, New Hampshire, at 
$400 a year when we discovered her with her ini- 
tiative and genius. She led her state in school 


MRS. H. T. WOOLLEY, 
Specialist in Study of In- 


Department of Educa- 


democratic thing in the world, and ad- 
ministrators seem determined to keep 
them so. If this is not the case the ad- 
ministrators will promptly face right 
about and begin to democratize the 
If a superintendent organizes a so-called 
which includes a dozen teachers, two or 
three principals, and two or three supervisors, he is 
really doing nothing toward making his schools demo- 
cratic, and he will get no opinion from those teachers. 
For teachers are “kittle kettle” and will not give them- 
selves away needlessly. They are shrewd enough to 
voice no opinion which can possibly be brought up 
against themselves at a later day. 


Cincinnati 


schools. 
“Council,” 


Our administrators do not much care for the opinion 
of the rank and file of teachers. They are affected 
much as Wilbur S. Jackman, of blessed memory, said 
the ordinary private individual is affected by being 
elected to membership on a board of education. Though 
in private life he may be unobtrusive, unassuming, will- 
ing to get light from any source, modest, diffident in 
speaking on educational questions, let this selfsame man 
be elected to a board of education, and in most cases, 
within a month, an angel from heaven would be unable 
to teach him anything—would be afraid even to try? 
This was Mr. Jackman’s opinion, and it is mine, and it 
includes all those who administer the from 
least to greatest, with of course some shining excep- 
tions. 


schools 


Dr. Cornelia DeBey, with the assistance of Louis F. 
Post, formulated a plan for the democratization of the 
Chicago schools, and her plan, adopted by the board, 
was to have gone into operation, as I recall, upon a 
certain Tuesday. But there were forces in Chicago 


which did not care to have democracy thus endorsed by 
the schools, and the day before the plan materialized 


the unspeakable mayor just whisked five members off 
the board, and reform was delayed thereby for many 
years. However, the name of Cornelia DeBey will be 
honored by the women of America who are but just 
beginning to take themselves seriously and to learn 
the first steps in democracy. 

I have recently spent eight days in visiting English 
classes in as many high schools and grade buildings. I 
have seen the work from commercial departments to 
the kindergartens. I conclude that, during an entire 
lifetime devoted largely to teaching and to observation 














of the schools, I have never seen greater need of al- 
lowing the teacher a few words in her own behalf. 

At the very least we were wont to teach only that 
which is true! Now a great part of the effort seems to 
be upon things that are not true! And there is no 
redress, for no one dares complain, and the ubiquitous 
supervisor is both feared and—but no matter. Only one 
thing is certain: Five more states have swung into the 
suffrage column, and the administrators have an ear 
to the ground! 


- Jean Sherwood Rankin. 


of vw —— 


ia JUST SALARIES” OR JUST SALARIES 


In adopting our slogan we must be careful to throw the 
emphasis on the first word or the joke is on us. 

Just salaries and nothing more would defeat our pur- 
pose. In the first place the original meaning of salaries 
(L. salarium pension) was salt money, money given to 
the Roman soldiers for salt, and “man cannot live by salt 
alone” if he is a teacher. 

Secondly, teachers should not be satisfied with salaries, 
“fixed regular wages,” unless those salaries are fixed in a 
fair, businesslike manner. There are Writing Scales, 
Arithmetic Tests and all other manner of “Efficiency 
Standards’—why not a “Uniform Standard” or “Just 
Standard” for “Teachers’ Salaries”? 

May E. Hagenbach. 
———__—\_+-- o-0-@ 0-0. 


March 23, 1917. 








Editor of the Journal of Education, 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir: During the dark days of the Civil War, a 
number of peace hymns were written. Among them is 
the following by H. W. Baker :— 


O God of love, O King of Peace, 
Make wars thro’out the world to cease. 
The wrath of sinful men restrain, 

Give peace, O God, give peace again! 


Whom shall we trust but Thee, O Lord? 
Where rest but on thy faithful word? 
None ever called on Thee in vain, 

Give peace, O God, give peace again! 


Where saints and angels dwell above, 
All hearts are knit in holy love; 
O bind us in that heavenly chain! 
Give peace, O God, give peace again! 

In this crisis of our nation would it not be a good plan 
to have this hymn sung in all the schools? It will go to 
any long meter tune, but I can especially recommend the 
hymn tune known as “Hesperus.” 

Very truly yours, 
Katherine D. Blake. 
a 
EARLY “INQUIRIES” 
My dear Dr. Winship :— 

My letter of March 10, as you know, was not written 
for publication, but with the hope that it might make sug- 
gestions for a pointed paragraph by yourself on the 
jubilee of the Bureau of Education. The letter, therefore, 
was limited to important facts in the past history of the 
bureau of which there is no record. As you have given 
publicity to the communication, may I add a word as to 
the growth of the advisory functions of the bureau? 
These, as you know, have recently taken the form of sur- 
veys undertaken at the request of state or city authorities, 
or those of particular institutions. It is interesting to note 
that the first activity of this kind was an “inquiry” into 
the school system of Washington, D. C., ordered by the 
Senate and conducted by Commissioner Harris. The re- 
port of this inquiry, as it was called, was published as a 
Senate document. 

In 1911 the board of school commissioners of Baltimore 
city requested Dr. Brown, who was then commissioner of 
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education, to become the chairman of a commission to 
inquire into the system of instruction in the public schools 
of that city. The request was referred to Secretary Bal- 
linger and formally approved by him. The commission 
comprised, beside the chairman, Dr. E. P. Cubberley and 
Dr. Calvin N. Kendall, and was assisted by two members 
of the bureau staff. The report of this commission was 
published as a bulletin. It will be noticed that both of 
these early “surveys” were termed inquiries, but “What's 
in a name? A rose,” etc. 
Yours very truly, 
Anna Tolman Smith, 
Specialist in Foreign Educational Systems. 


WYOMING IN LINE 

[The following was sent out by Edith K. O. Clark, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Wyoming, to the 
County Superintendents of that state.] 

Wyoming has a new ambition to place its schools and 
school people actively among the ranks of the National 
Education Association. The big summer convention of 
this Association is to be held in the West again. It meets 
in Portland, Oregon, July 7-14. Wyoming has engaged 
state headquarters and will keep the rooms decorated with 
our newly adopted state flag and state flower. We will 
keep “open house” in Room 770 at the Multnomah Hotel. 
We want the school people to know that Wyoming is “on 
the map,” interested in progressive modern educational 
ideas. We hope that a great many of our teachers will 
elect to spend their vacations in that wonderful north- 
west country this summer and plan to attend the N. E. 
A. in Portland*in July. Think it over. It will appeal 
to you more and more as the possibilities of such a trip 
unfold. Let us mention a very practical point which we 
hope every teacher will take up with his or her school 
board. Do it NOW! Persuade your trustees to take out 
in the name of your school an “institutional membership” 
in the N. E. A. It costs only $2.00 and entitles the school 
to receive the Association’s year book, a splendid volume 
in which is printed all the inspiring addresses of the mid- 
winter and summer meetings. The year book is a valuable 
investment as an addition to every school library, and 
should be in the possession of every district school. In- 
cidentally such “institutional membership” entitles the 
teacher to represent the school at the N. E. A. meetings 
should she attend, but whether she attends or not the 
school or at least the district should be a member and re- 
ceive the year book. [f every district of the three hundred 
fifty-nine in Wyoming should enroll what a_ splendid 
record that would be! With your help we can accomplish 
it. Please begin now to use your influence with your 
school trustees. 
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INTERESTING FACT 


Rhode Island has never had a law requiring any special 
length of school term and the only other states thus negli- 
gent are Alabama, Georgia and Louisiana. But without 
any legislative requirement Rhode Island has for ten 
years had the longest school year for all of her schools of 
any state in the Union. Law is not Rhode Island’s school- 
master.—Journal of Education, March 29. 

Dear Dr. Winship :— 

The “Interesting Fact” is hardly a true fact. Rhode 
Island has a law requiring towns and cities to maintain 
public schools annually for at least 
More than one-third of our towns and cities maintain 
schools for forty weeks each year, but no school in any 
town has less than thirty-six weeks. 


thirty-six weeks. 


It is true that thirty- 
six weeks was the minimum in practice at least one year 
before the law was enacted. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Walter E. Ranger. 
Commissioner of Public Schools. 
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BOOK TABLE 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CREDIT FOR OUTSIDE 
BIBLE STUDY. A Survey of a Nonsectarian Move- 
ment to Encourage Bible Study. By Clarence Ashton 
Wood. Introduction by Vernon P. Squires. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York; 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago: 
World Book Company. Cloth. 317 pp. Price,. $1.50. 
Sent postpaid if remittance accompanies order. 
Credit for outside Bible study is likely to become as 

universal as scientific temperance teaching. It is but a 
short time since Vernon P. Squires made the first proposi- 
tion to credit outside Bible study and now it is sweeping 
all over the country. The interest in this movement is 
much more extended than it ever was in scientific tem- 
perance. Here is a book that will enlighten anyone 
upon any and every phase of the subject. 

The author has made a thorough study of the problem of 
religious education and has set forth in most interesting 
form the results of his investigations. Complete informa- 
tion is given concerning the growth and development of 
the movement to give academic credit for Bible study car- 
ried on outside of school, either in church and Sunday 
schools, vacation Bible schools, or Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations. The success of 
the plan in Colorado, Kansas, North Dakota, Alabama, 
and other parts of the United States where it is in opera- 
tion is described and the movement is discussed in all its 
various aspects. Educational and religious workers every- 
where will find this informing book an indispensable addi- 
tion to their libraries, and all laymen interested in the reli- 
gious education of young people will derive profit from a 
consideration of the facts here set forth. Included in the 
volume are a complete bibliography of the literature of 
the subject, syllabi used in a number of states as a basis 
for the work, and specimen sets of examination papers 
used in granting credit for Bible study. 


THE PEASANT AND THE PRINCE. By Harriet 
Martineau. Edited by Sara Cone Bryant. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 

A book of interest for children as well as adults. It is 
carefully edited and with the notes at the end makes an 
excellent textbook for reading touching as it does in 
story fashion on the causes of the French Revolution. 
The brief, simple introduction treats of the life and works 
of the author in the same vivid fashion, while the whole 
book leaves an impression of the times that will not be 
forgotten by any reader. 

It is in itself a classic, but such a one as portrays in 
enduring and illuminating pictures the home-life and 
feelings of a peasant family in contrast to the character 
and life of the other great class. It touches upon the 
story of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette with their 
children, thus making clear in the everyday life of the 
people the deep and underlying causes of the great French 
Revolution. A vision of what really happened later is 
given, and all difficulties of phraseology for American chil- 
dren have been removed by the careful work of the editor 
without altering either plot or atmosphere. 


DRESSMAKING AS A TRADE FOR WOMEN. Pre- 
pared by May Allinson under the direction of Susan 
M. Kingsbury, Ph.D. Cloth. Price, 80 cents. Post- 
age extra. 

MILLINERY AS A TRADE FOR WOMEN. Prepared 
by Lorinda Perry, under the direction of Susan M. 

Kingsbury, Ph.D., and Marion Parris Smith, Ph.D. 

Cloth. Price, $1.50. Postage extra. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

The custom sewing trades are undergoing a tremendous 
industrial reorganization resulting in continually de- 
creasing opportunities for the young, inexperienced 
worker. These trades must be recognized more and more 
as vocations for girls who can afford to spend a long time 
in acquiring financial independence, as not presenting op- 
portunities sufficiently numerous in most cities to consti- 
tute the primary basis for a system of training, as de- 
manding a definite type of worker with some general edu- 
cation and maturity. 

This book is the most helpful and hopeful aid to 
prospective dressmakers that has appeared at a low price. 

The seasons present the most important problem of the 
millinery trade, forcing upon workers between seasons 
from two to six months of unemployment and constant 


overtime during the short, busy periods. This book lays 
the responsibility for overtime squarely upon the should- 
ers of customers: A little thought and consideration would 
minimize the rush for Easter hats which begins two or 
three weeks before Easter, although the spring models 
are on display at least two months earlier. 

One of the most important of American problems is 
that of giving women who must earn a living oppor- 
tunities to do good work that pays good wages and in 
ways that are both attractive and socially and industrially 
of good repute. 


THE CHILD’S WORLD. First Reader. By Sarah 
Withers, Hetty S. Browne and William Knox Tate. 
Richmond, Virginia: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 
Price, 34 cents. 

In the issue of March 8 we noticed the first of this series 
speaking in high praise of the various phases of the work 
as evolved and perfected by these leaders in educational 
progress and efficiency, The First Reader emphasizes 
every virtue to which we referred in that notice of “The 
Child’s World Primer.” 





THE BOY SCOUTS ON CRUSADE. By Leslie W. 

ag Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Illustrated. Price, 

1.2. Zo 

Full of stirring incidents, action, sport, play, with ad- 
ventures of all kinds, this story of the Black Eagle Patrol 
and how it turned a sleepy village into a wide-awake town 
in - summer, is ‘good reading for the boys. It offers all 
thé humor and. sg#itisness that may be crammed into the 
lives of real scouts of eleven years of age and upwards in 
that brief time and is full of suggestions for scout activi- 
ties, told in thrilling fashion. 


—_ 


CLASSROOM SPANISH. By Marie A. Solano, Head 
of the Department of Modern Languages in the South 
Boston High School. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Paper. 
14 pp. Price, 10 cents. 

This little pamphlet contains a number of useful Spanish 
phrases for classroom use, on such topics as the lesson, 
the weather, grammar, translation, reading, conversation, 
dictation, phrases of courtesy, etc., as well as numbers, 
days of the week, months of the year, the alphabet, punc- 
tuation, division into syllables, and material on verbs with 
special reference to the imperative subjunctive. 

Miss Solano has provided an invaluable little guide to 
the necessary language machinery of Spanish teaching. 


THE TEACHING OF DRAWING. By S. Polak and 
H. C. Quilter. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. Cloth. 168 pp. Price, 2s. 6d. 

“The Teaching of Drawing” is an exhaustive work on 
the instruction that should be given to grammar school 
children. Besides the exercises on drawing there is a 
chapter entitled “The Study of Pictures—Visits to Pic- 
ture Galleries,” that deals with more than the great 
painters, giving their best pictures and their character- 
istic features. The outlines of the drawing course at 
the end of the book should be very helpful to teachers. 


SCHOOL-DAY PHILOSOPHY. By R. G. Cholmeley- 
Jones. New York: John Lane Company. Boards. 
Price, 50 cents, net. 

These twelve brief essays were first published in the 

Review of Reviews and 24,000 “thumbnail pamphlets” 

were issued each month. The topics are: “Loyalty,” “Two 


Methods of Study,” “Ambition,” “Character,” “Confi- 
dence,” “Your Vacation Time,” “Decision,” “Success,” 
“Determination,” “Associations,” “A Letter,” and “Cour- 


” 


age.” They are printed most attractively. 


—or who use 
their Eyes 
per | 

1 find 
goat relief in Murine applications. In the School Room Eyes : a olien 
ritated by Chalk Dust, and Eye Strain induced by faulty systems of 
Lighting. “Apply Murine to School Children's Eyes to Restore Normal 
Conditions. Murine does. not-smart —is soothing in its action. 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., Chicago, Sends Book of Eye Free 
on request. Your Druggist supplies you with Murine. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
echools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 


tributions must be signed to secure 
rtion. 


Meetings to be Held 
APRIL. 
25-28: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation. Louisville. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


Hoston University 
SUMMER SESSION 
July 2-August 13, 1917 

















COURSES for College Graduates, 
Undergraduates and for the 
general student. 


COURSES for Teachers and School 
Superintendents. 
COURSES for Business Men and 


those preparing for a business 
career. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


for enjoyable and profitable 
summer study. 


ACCESS to the libraries, museums, 


and collections of Greater Bos- 
ton. 


EXCURSIONS to points of his- 
torical interest. 


For bulletin containing full infor- 
mation as to_ registration, fees, 
credits, etc., address 


A. H. RICE, Director 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


‘DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
| HANOVER, N. H. 
| The Summ er 


| July $-August 18 Expenses Moderate 


| LOCATION: On the Connecticut 

| River, in the foothills of the 
White Mountains, ‘‘the summer 
playground of America.” 


| FACULTY: Forty, chosen from 
nine colleges; noted lecturers. 
COURSES: Sixty-five, in twenty- 
one departments; for Superin- 
dents, Principals, Senior and 
Junior High School Teachers. 
| and Grade Teachers; unusual 
| courses in Education, English, 
the Drama, French, Spanish, 
| and Athletic Coaching. 


| RECREATION: Mountain climb- 

| ing, outing club with six cabins: 

sports ; folk dancing. 

For detailed announcement, address 
James L. McConaveny, 


Director. 














Session 














28: Southern New Hampshire 
School Men’s Club, Keene. Philip 
H. Kimball, headmaster Peter- 
boro, N. H., High School, secre- 
tary 

80-May 1: Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges. James Millikin University, 
Decatur, Il. 


MAY. 
8-5: Mississippi Teachers Association, 
Columbus. 
4-5: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Soeeees of Northern Illinois. 
e 


7-11: International 
Union, Boston. Miss Caroline I. 
Aborn, Boston, Director of Kin- 
dergartens, Chairman of Local 
Committee. 


Kindergarten 


JUNE. 


2: Conference on Classical Studies. 


Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J. 
6-13: National Conference of Char- 


ities and Correction, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. William T. Cross, 315 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago, secretary. 
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29-July 3: American Institute of 
Instruction, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge. J. 
A. Pitman, Salem Normal School, 
secretary. 


JULY. 

7-14: National Education Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. Durand 
W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
secretary, 

SEPTEMBER. 

10-15: State Fair Spelling Bee, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


OCTOBER. 
12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 


Ashley T. Conrad, Superior, pres- 
ident: Miss Agnes E. Bury, vice- 
president; Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
secretary; R. A. Quick, treasurer. 

99-81: Colorado Education Asso- 
ciation, Western Division, Grand 
Junction, Miss Agnes Young, 
Montrose, secretary. 

31-November 2: Colorado _Educa- 
tion Association, Southern Division, 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 














w & SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ¥ » 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
1. A. PITMAN, Principal. _ 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE—LIFE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Home Study Courses:—For the next 30 days, 
applications will be received for Life Scholarships in 
the following Home Study Courses taught by mail: 
Normal Civil Service 
Grammar School Penmanship 
High School Bookkeeping 
English Shorthand Real Estate 
Agricultural Typewriting Salesmanship 

omestic Science Story Writing Law 

Now is the time to secure a life membership in Car- 





Drawing 
Engineering 
Automobile 


negie College— only a limited number of these Scholar- 
ships are available. Send us your name and address 
now—today—tomorrow may be too late. Address 


Dept. A, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
Colorado and the West 


Grade Teachers... $600 to $1,200 a year 
Principals.......... 1,000 to 2,000 a year 


Domestic Science, Manual Training, Art, 
High School, Superintendents in proportion. 


PREPARE 
In a teachers training school of COLLEGE RANK 
Colorado State Teachers College 
GREELEY 


Courses— Two, three, four or five years. 


Music, 


Degrees—A. B. in Education for the four year 
course; A.'M. in Education for the 
Graduate Course. 
All diplomas Life Certificates to 
teach in Colorado and Western States. 

Calendar—Fall Term, Sept 19; Winter Term, 

lec. 11; Spring Term, March 26: Sum- 

mer Term, June 18. 

catalog Free. J. G. CRABBE, President, 


THE GOOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL EAST OF THE ROCKIES 





The University of Vermont Summer School 


Burlington on Lake Champlain 


July 9 to August 17 


A SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Courses in Education will 
teachers and for superintendents. 
by the direct method. 


be given for elementary and 
Spanish, French and German wil! be taught 


secondary 


For information address 


J. F. eCMESSENGER, Director 


Burlington, Vt. 





College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS 
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NOVEMBER. 

1-3: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Eastern Division, Denver. 
James H. Kelley, Gunnison, presi- 
dent; H. B. Smith, Denver, sec- 
retary general association. 

15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. M. Carter, Co- 
lumbia. 


> 


ENGLAND 


MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. The act providing for 
state-wide supervision of schools has 
been passed by the Maine Legisla- 
ture and signed by Governor Milli- 
ken. Under these provisions every 
municipality in the state is assured 
of expert direction of its schools. No 
more sweeping law relating to 
schools has been passed by a Maine 
legislature since the enactment of the 
law abolishing school districts in 
1893. Maine for some years has had 
a law making it permissible for towns 
to unite for the employment of a su- 
perintendent of schools. The new 
act provides that all municipalities in 
the state shall be combined into 
unions for this purpose. The state 
superintendent of schools is given the 
authority to arrange the combina- 
tions of towns. The local school 
committees uniting to form a Joint 
committee select the superintendent 
of schools, fix his salary and deter- 
mine the amount of service to be 
given in each town. A superinten- 
dent must hold a special certificate 
granted by the state superintendent 
of schools, and must devote his en- 
tire time to work of supervision. 
The law clearly defines the duties of 
the superintendent according to the 
best accepted practice. 





NEW STATES, 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

FRAMINGHAM. The State 
Board of Education has elected Dr. 
James Chalmers of Fitchburg to suc- 
ceed Henry Whittemore as principal 
of the State Normal School here. 
Mr. Whittemore will retire next Sep- 
tember. 

The new principal was born in 1859 
at London, Ont. He was graduated 
from Eureka College, Illinois, and - 
for some years was superintendent 
of schools at Fitchburg and a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education. 

Henry Whittemore is seventy-iour 
and has been principal at Framing- 
ham nineteen years. He was born at 
Hopkinton and was graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1867. He served for a 
number of years as principal of West- 
boro High School and superinten- 
dent of public schools at Waltham. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. The State College for 
Teachers has appointed a new dean 
to take the place of Dr. Leonard An- 
derson Blue, whose death occurred 
last August. Harlan Hoyt Horner, 
at present chief of the examinations 
division of the State Education De- 
partment, will be the new dean, as- 
suming office July 1, 1917. Dean 
Horner comes to his new position 
with unusual training and _ educa- 
tional experience. He is a graduate 
of the University of Illinois, and has 
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Save Ego 


In recipes for cakes, 
muffins, cornbread, 
doughnuts, etc., call- 
ing for the use of eggs, 
—fewer eggs can be 
used with excellent 
results by using an 
additional quantity of 
Royal Baking Powder, 
about one teaspoon, 
for each egg omitted. 


The following tested 
recipes are practical 
examples. 


NO ALUM 





S by Using 


Royal Baking Powder 


Royal Baking Powder 


Made from Cream of Tartar, derived from Grapes 
and adds none but healthful qualities to the food. 








White Layer Cake 
pocaael || ee eee 
sugar whites of 2 eggs 
4 = water 1 teaspoon extract 
The old method called for whites of 3 eggs. 
DIRECTION shorten 


S—Cream ing and 
sugar yd until very light, add water 
slowly almost drop by drop and beat con- 
stantly; add flavoring; stir in the flour and 
baking powder which have been sifted 
together twice; fold in the whites of eggs 
which have been beaten until stiff and dry 

ur into two greased layer cake tins a: 

ke in moderate oven 20 to 25 minutes, 
Put together with any filling or icing. 


Gold Cake 


3 tablespoons short- 1 
ening % te 


ing 

The old method called for yolks of 5 eggs 

DIRECTIONS—Cream shortening ; add 
sugar gradually; add beaten yolks o .] 
and flavoring; beat well; add alterna 
with milk the flour and baking powder 
sifted together. Bake in moderate oven 35 
to 45 minutes. Spread with white icing. 


Only 2 whole eggs required for both cakes. 








NO PHOSPHATE 


























had extensive graduate work at the 
University of Illinois, at the New 
York State College for Teachers 
and at Harvard. 

The State College faculty has taken 
action to meet the needs of students 
who enlist in the services of state 
and nation in connection with the 
war. 

A course in military science will 
be organized in the college begin- 
ning with the college year 1917-1918. 
It will prepare men for the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, leading ul- 
timately to commissions in the regu- 
lar army. Eighty-six men petitioned 
the faculty for such a course, In ad- 
dition to this a Signal Corps, con- 
sisting of twenty men, is now in reg- 
ular training. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Many of the school superintendents 
and principals of New Jersey on 
March 31 in New York tendered a 
dinner to Samuel L. Walker, repre- 
sentative of Ginn & Company, in rec- 
ognition of his sixty-fifth birthday, 
which also marked the completion of 
twenty-five years of service in the 
state of New Jersey. At this un- 
usual occasion there were in attend- 
ance ninety-three superintendents, 
principals, members of Boards of 
Education, and book men of compet- 
ing houses. With the spontaneous 
enjoyment of all were mingled 
speeches which gave generous testi- 
mony of the appreciation of Mr. 
Walker as a man, an educator, and a 
book man. 

Ira M. Travell, superintendent of 
schools at Ridgewood, New Jersey, 
presided. Henry Snyder, superinten- 
dent of schools at Jersey City; 3. 


B. Gilhooly, principal of the Four- 
teenth Avenue School, Newark; John 
R. Wilson, Superintendent of 
Schools at Paterson; J. J. Savitz, 
superintendent at Westfield; Lewis 
H. Carris, assistant commissioner of 
education in New Jersey; and Ja- 
son Hoffman, county superintendent 
of Hunterdon, were among those 
who responded to toasts. 

Superintendent Henry M. Maxson 
of Plainfield presented Mr. Walker a 
handsome library chair as a testimo- 
nial of the regard in which he was 
held by those present. Book men of 
competing houses made their orator- 
ical contributions. S. D. Thompson 
of Houghton Mifflin Company, Wil- 
liam C. Dawson of D. C. Heath & 
Company, Peter B. Hall of Christo- 
pher Sower Company, and Irving S. 
Roney of Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany were among those who ably re- 
sponded. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 

ST. JOSEPH. The patrons of the 
St. Joseph schools rallied loyally to 
the call of the Board of Education 
for additional funds to promote the in- 
terests of the schools by voting by an 
overwhelming majority in favor of 
increasing the levy from eighty to 
one hundred cents on the hundred 
dollars for each of the next two 
years. It is estimated that this will 
bring into the school treasury about 
$80,000 a year above that recently 
available. 

The Board of Education has 
adopted a new set of rules pertain- 
ing to the qualifications of teachers 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY __| 


| SPRINGFIELD, 


—EE 





A BOOK COVER WORTH WHILE 


Is the one that will wear as well at the 
end of the year as at the beginning 





There is only ONE that has and continues to | 
give Universal Satisfaction to School Boards 


HOLDEN’S 


Springfield, Mass. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 


—- 











in both high and elementary schools. 
Hereafter teachers in the high school 
will be required to have had twenty- 
four hours of their collegiate work 
in the Department of Education and 
to have had two years’ experience 
before being assigned to the regular 
corps. Teachers in the elementary 
schools will be required to have had 
two years of Normal training: work 
and two years of experience. In 
both departments of the schools 
teachers who are qualified in all re- 
spects except that of experience 
may serve as apprentice teachers un- 
til the superintendent is satisfied that 
they are sufficiently well prepared to-~ 
be nlaced on the regular list. S 
school apprentices “are paid $80 per 
month for the first year and $85 per 
month for the second year. Appren- 
tices in the elementary schools are 
paid $40 per month the first year and 
$45 per month the second year. 

The salty schedule for regular 
teachers has been raised $90 per year 
for each of the fourteen years during 
which changes in salaries occur in 
the grades. The minimum will be $60 
per month and the maximum $100 
per month. In the high schools the 
salaries have been changed to give 
an annual increase of $45 per month 
for each of the twelve years starting 
at $90 per month and attaining a 
maximum of $145 per month. Teach- 
ers having unusually strong quali- 
fications may be advanced above the 
schedule rating. Under that ruling 
one of the teachers of the longest 
cuperience in the high school will be 
paid $1.575 per year, two others 
$1,400 and another $1,350 per year. 
The salaries of principals will be 
raised, but the amount has not yet 
been made public. The total increase 
for teachers’ salaries next year will 
be about $35,000. 








5-PIECE TABLE SETS, 10 CENTS. 
Designs: Eyelets, Wild Rose, Violet 
or Wallachian. Anderson, 613 Fifty- 
fifth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


(EXCEPT BOOKS) 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Write for catalog. 












































Include Yellowstone National Park in Your 


Trip to the N. - A. Convention 





1} Northern ‘Pacific Ry 


A @ An enjoyable and inexpensive side trip to Yellowstone 
National Park through Gardiner Gateway, may be included at a small 
additional cost. 


@Comfortable Automobiles having replaced the stage 
coaches, enable tourists to see more of the wonders of Yellowstone, in the 
heart of the American Rockies. 

*| On your Northern Pacific trip to the Portland con- 


vention and the North Pacific Coast, you cross three ranges of moun- 
tains — over 600 , miles of rivers, mountains and lake scenery. 
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APPLETON'S LIVE (244 HISTORY TEXTS 


3 iH RN 
POUL 3 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


Loss of Sleep 


is frequently caused by a — 
of the phosphates of the brain 





| 
| 








BUILDERS OF OUR A HISTORY OF THE 
COUNTRY | UNITED STATES Conditions that weaken the brain force, 
. By | FOR SCHOOLS naturally disturb the mental processes, 
nag aa caer, Poe and cause restlessness and loss of sleep. 
Oe i eae | ren b sates Such a condition is frequently the result 
BookII . . . . . . 65¢ | Volume I1—Eighth Grade . 70c of a depletion of the phosphatic salts, 
For Intermediate Grades. In One Volume, $1.00 | essential to good health. To replace 
| these vital elements of the brain and 
; FOR HIGH SCHOOLS: : nerve tissues, is the mission of Hors- 
ee a OF THE ANCIENT ace ford’s Acid Phosphate, which strengthens 
pa eee nN OR Ae « (Geena weak nerves, relieves insomnia—and is 
MO EERIOAN NATION. 12 wo.  Cloth-:-.-.-$1.50 readily administered and assimilated. 
McLaughlin's HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NATION. Without alcohol, or any habit-forming 
Bite. QiiRiee.. iccsceiacs -candeabes~ okt $1.50 drugs—free from anything harmful. 
Munro and Whitcomb’s MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HIS- 
SORT, Wh wa. Gi. z.....<o..csseaaeaen $1.50 


| 7 
TEACHERS’ BOOKS Horsford % 
Preheat Books — reumer snows Own. Acid Phosp hate 


Klapper’s THE TEACHING | Klapper’s TEACHING CHIL- 








OF ARITHMETIC. DREN TO READ. benefits the brain =P renewing 
Klapper’s THE TEACHING | Betts’ THE MIND AND ITS 
OF ENGLISH. EDUCATION. the vital phosphates 
Write us for detailed information. Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
THESE ARE APTLETON SoS RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. | 
D. Appleton & Company, 35 W. 324 St. NewYork | [fa a+ «1 
























TRIUMPH! 
for Error-proof Typewriting 


At the semi-annual Remington Accuracy Contests five typists won the 
accuracy prize—a new Remington Typewriter 


The conditions were: Copying unfamiliar matter for 15 minutes; speed 60 words a minute 
or better; to be done absolutely without error; every record attested by a local committee. 
The winners were: 
Mr. Lesley Atchley . . Dallas . . 66 words per minute 
Miss Mettje E. Mid daugh, Kansas City, 65 ‘“* <* «6 
Miss Georgia Kahler . . Seattle. . 64 “© %« «6 
Miss L. May Knights . Calgary . 64 *«* sa 
Mr. Edward D. Bernard. New Haven 60 « ete. 


















Every one of these typists used a 


Self Starting Remington 


Incl luding the above winners, twelve typists in all have won the Remington **Accuracy’ ” prize— 
thus proving beyond doubt that the ‘‘error proof’’ standard is an attainable standard—worthy of the 


efforts of every typist. 
THE REMINGTON PRIZES are offered to encourage every typist in this effort. We 
know that accuracy means proficiency and that error-proof typewriting is the kind that pays best. 
Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
374 Broadway - - New York 
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# TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. a 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies res: 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 





Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


2A PARK ST 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg- 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 








8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





THE 


McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 
gz. F. McCullough Geo. T. Palmer 


Gives discriminating service to em- 
ployers needing teachers and to 
teachers seeking positions. 


gailway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 








NURTHWESTERN STATES. 
OREGON. 

EUGENE. All pupils in the pub- 
lic schools of Eugene hereafter will 
be given a medical inspection regu- 
larly. This was definitely decided 
when the Medical Society voted to 
inspect the children. Beginning at 
once, each doctor will give one- 
half day each month to inspection 
of public school children, not only 
for contagious diseases, but for all 
physical defects. The doctors are 
to give this service and time with- 
out cost to the school district and 
are to divide the work among them- 
selves. In the past the public 
schools have not been inspected 
regularly, with the result, often, 
that children with disease have at- 
tended school when they should 
have been kept at home, and in 
other cases have stayed away from 
school when their condition was not 
such as to make absence really 
necessary. The physicians also 
agreed that in cases where pupils 
need medical attention and the par- 
ents! are unable to meet the financial 
outlay, services will be rendered 
free of charge. In other cases the 
examining physician will refer the 
patrons to their family doctor. 
Credit for initiating and urging to 
completion the new_arrangements 
is granted to W. R. Rutherford, city 
superintendent, who put the proposi- 
tion before the physicians. Asa result 
of the conference the society se- 
lected nine physicians to act in this 
capacity. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. The Bureau of 
Education has just published the re- 
port of the National Education As- 
sociation committee on pensions. It 
is Known as “State Pension Systems 
for Public-School Teachers,” and 
outlines states having pension sys- 
tems, dates of establishment of pen- 
sion systems, types of pension 
plans, provision for refunds, and a 
Bibliography. , ; 

Copies of the Bulletin will be sent 
free on request from the Bureau. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 465. 





the Union Jack on as many public 
buildings as possible. 


A MEMORABLE OCCASION. 


The official celebration in London 
of the entrance of the United States 
into the war was an event not soon 
to be forgotten. St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was crowded to the remotest recess. 
King George and Queen Mary, 
Queen Dowager Alexandra, and 
other members of the royal family 
were present. Officers of all the 
Allies were seated in the diplomatic 
section, the American embassy and 
consular staffs occupied front seats, 
with representatives of various Amer- 
ican societies; many wounded sol- 


diers, British, Canadian and Amer- 
ican, were in reserved seats, and 
with the rest, twenty-two veterans 


of the Civil War, who marched in 
procession to the cathedral, carrying 
American flags. The Stars and 
Stripes floated from the highest 
tower of the Parliament buildings— 
the first time that a foreign flag was 
ever displayed there, and, at the 
close, when the band played “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” the great 
crowd rose, and sang the words, the 
King nodding approvingly toward 
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the Queen at the last line, ending 

“The home of the brave.” 

THE GREAT “DRIVE” IN THE 
WEST. 


The great offensive of the French 
and British armies continues unabated. 
In three days’ fighting, the French 
troops took 10,000 prisoners, and 
the British troops took 14,000 from 


April 9 to 15. Official despatches 
from Berlin describe the fighting 
on the Aisne as one of the 


greatest battles in the history of the 
world. The pretence that the Ger- 
man retreat is of a strategic nature 
is frankly abandoned, and it is ad- 
mitted that the fury of the French 
attack “rendered an obstinate defence 
no longer possible.” The French 
drove the Germans from all their 
first-line positions and part of their 
second line from Rheims to the 
Champagne front. The British ad- 
vance has brought their troops within 
a short distance of Lens and of St. 
Quentin at either end of the line 
which constitutes the objective. 
THE COST OF NEUTRALITY. 
The Scandinavian countries, Nor- 
way in particular, are suffering al- 
most as much from the war as if 
they were belligerents. Up to the 
middle of this month, 420 Norwegian 
vessels, aggregating 650,000 tons, and 
constituting nearly one-third of the 
Norwegian merchant marine, had 
been sunk, and 450 sailors _ killed. 
The attacks upon Norwegian ships 
have been carried on with special 
ruthlessness, almost as if Germany 
were bent upon forcing Norway into 
the war. Repeatedly’ their crews 
have been shelled while leaving the 
ships. Leading Norwegian journals 
are asking the government if it in- 
tends to wait until the whole mer- 
chant fleet is destroyed before giving 
the ships defence. The torpedoing 
without warning of the Spanish 
steamship Tom, with the loss. of 
eighteen sailors, has quickened the 
resentment aroused by the recent 
torpedoing of the Spanish steamer, 
San Fulgencio, about which the 
Spanish government made a vigorous 
protest to Berlin. The recent tor- 
pedoing of Brazilian and Argentine 
ships has done much to arouse a war 
fever in those countries. 











Mr. Superintendent :— 


Ernest Cobb. 
THE RIVERDALE PREss. 





ARLO 


Are you thinking of Arlo merely as a supplementary reader? 
Do you realize that expert supervisors who have used Arlo recog- 
nize it as the first definite effort to provide a book to translate a 
working vocabulary into power for interpretation? 

“If we do not provide children with books like Arlo, conceived 
in the spirit of childhood, and clothed in language calculated to meet 
the child’s needs, we may be sure that they will indulge in stories 
that are neither moral nor wholesome.”—Thomas Edward Shields. 


ARLO, a reader for upper third and regular fourth grades. 
With illustrations by Charles Copeland. 


By Bertha B. and 
BROOKLINE, MASS. : 








‘PHOTOGRAPHS 





24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 2 in. by 3 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


“Facts and Figures Illustrating 
pects of State Normal g oai 
NVork.” The Winona, Wis., State 
Normal School Bulletin. 20 pages. 





“Year-book of the Florists’ and Gar- 
leners’ Club, Massachusetts Agri- 
Itural College.” Amherst, Mass. 


10 pages. 


Detroit, Mich., Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research. Bulletins: “Or- 
ganization and Administration of 
the Engineering and Janitorial Ser- 
vice of the Board of Education.” 
75 pages. “Organization of the 
Business Department of the Board 


of Education. 6 pages. “Main- 
tenance of School Property.” 32 
pages. “Budget Procedure.” 26 
pages. 


Connecticut State Board of Education 
Hartford). Bulletins: “Educa- 
tional Enquiry, North Stonington.” 
29 pages. “Educational Enquiry, 
Seymour.” 26 pages. “Educattonal 
Enquiry, Glastonbury.” 37 pages. 
‘Educational Enquiry, East Wind- 
sor.” 39 pages. 
Reports of Educational Extension 
Division and School Libraries Divi- 
sion.” University of the State of 
} York, Albany, N. Y. 95 pages. 
Keene, N. H., State Normal School. 
1916-17 Catalog and Circular. Wal- 
E. Mason, principal. &3 pages 
Can., Public Library. Thir- 
third Annual Report. George H. 
ke, chief librarian. 47 pages. 
n Vol. III, No. 3, of the Amer- 
Association of University Pro- 
H. W. Tyler, Massachu- 


setts Institute of Technology, Bos- 
+ " t 





Mass., secretary. 20 pages 
Attlebor« > Mass 1916 Report. 48 
pages 
—_ o 
May Century 
--General Leonard Wood has 
ntributed to the May Century an 
t — “Plattsburg and Citi- 
zenship.” General Wood more than any 
( ther one man is responsible for the 
tsburg idea,” and the growing 
nent in favor of universal train 
ng “Plattsburg and Citizenship” 


expresses what in General Wood's 
stimation are the greatest benefits 
be derived from an organized citi- 
n body. In “The Monroe Doctrine 
- the World” Herbert Ad: ums Gib- 
ns pleads for the traditional Amer- 
n unselfishness in international re- 
lations. Dr. Gibbons also contributes 
Europe and Islam,” a brilliant state- 
nent of the problems in the Near 
East, facing the Allies if they prove 
successful at the end of the war. 
[wo other articies on war treat of 
var from its European aspect. Win- 
ston Churchill writes “Reflections on 
the Strategy of the Allies.” Mr. 
Churchill, as first lord of the British 


\dmiralty, during the early part of 

the war, speaks with authority. 
Europe’s Heritage of Evil,” by Da- 
d Tayne Hill, is the first of a: 


a series 
papers by this well-known diplo- 
t and writer. The intentio n of the 
s to take up, one by one, the 
s—economic, racial, social and 
nal—in the European problem 
today, and to explain pes just 
t hope there is of a better order 
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A PRI selected from thiee candidates recommended with especial reference to 
Hl the place and its requirements is more likely to succeed 





than 
me selected, even though carefully, from sixty applicants of varying «qualifica- 


tions. At East Randolph a man y three candidates whom we had 
just graduating from Cornell was recommended for the principal- 


ship of their school the last week in March. The same week from three 
candidates whom we had recommended for the principalship at Clifton Springs 
a man of considerable experience whom we sent toapply in _ person was 


—_ n. oth places were filled —, little Se, the part of the Board, the Agency, or 

the ypl because th rency k e schools § tea- 

che os Ge ana . a yo fy ‘with, , ws but THREE CANDIDAT ES 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager- 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 








|The Albert Teachers’ Agency | teactinG AS A BUSINESS” 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office : SpokANE, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address 
i 








Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° ,'Mhyyere® 


Recommené@s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr 

















MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY trocuces to Colleges 


Schools and Families, 
end FORE! IGN 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
| Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





| 
If you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unio:r Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and bas filleo l un- 

| dreds of high grade positions (tp te 
| $5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

Ss. é () \ Clcy lished 1889. No charge to emp) yers, 
none for registration 





PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted for aepartn en' work in 


High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand College: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appre, ed tys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencees tin Denver and Atlanta. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° ‘iotremon: Rousing, Reston 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for 
T superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates, Services free 
to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 





The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 504-505 KITTREDGE BUILDING, Denver, Colorade 


Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 
Twenty-three years successful service in_bebalf of teachers and schoo) officials. 
We operate in all Western States and place candidates from all parts of the United States, 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teacher 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 











WINSHIP | We have unequaled facilities for placing 
| 


teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. ss Boston, Mass, 
AGENCY | Long Distance Telephone. Bags Sh apis 
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Teachers Sick 


he two most cheerful messages that a 


The first brings the assurance that ‘‘ teacher” is 
missed ; the second brings the money to help pay the 
doctor, the nurse and the other many expenses inci- 
dent to a siege of sickness. Most important of all, 
ue 3. % cheque brings freedom from worry, 


without which no rapid convalescence is possible. 


Will You Get Your Cheque 
When Something Happens to You? 


That is a serious question—more serious than you 
imagine—until Sickness, or an Accident, or Quaran- 
tine, crosses your path—robbing you of your Salary 
and your Savings. Then it is that a cheque from 
the T. C. U. looks good—just as it did to Pres. J]. W. 
Crabtree, of the Wisconsin State Normal School, 
who writes 


‘When I sent my premium to the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters, I did so, believing that I 
was ry rg to a good cause. I have found 
out since that I made a good investment. While 


enduring theperiod of hospital confin myself, 





I received, without request, and without expecta- 
tions, a cheque for $100.00 to my order, just to 
help out on my expenses. It helped. Certainly the 
cheque looked good.’ 


A West Virginia 
Teacher writes: 


- received check 
f $38.33 in payment 
ess cau ry 
gripp J r- 
1inly recomme 
r. ¢ U. 
pron vay vi 
y » busine hi 
ca wa 
ne It a V 
Mw | i ft 
me ne | 
l nk ) 
tea i 1 
ab beco g 
i I 
Associatio 





April 26, 1917 





What the T. C. U. 


OU will be paid %50.00 a 
month when you are disable 





sickness or accident. (It pays for lays— 
weeks—or a al eo your salary 
continues or ! or i y,! we 
months fron disability ; 
ness that cor u to the he 
six mol! ) W help \ i 
your your 1 an 
Du 1 ne wit K 
is will | " ¥ 

r n » you w I 

iga lr} ‘ y 


OU will be paid %25.00 a 


month for f il 

e} y work. Tl | pay 
yur board while you get well and t g. 
You will not have to overtax treng 
OrE ERATION Be nefits 

pa i vo T 
Abcess, Boil, Felo —, $ 2.0 
Eve, Ear, No wm Beront.« +. 5.00 
Removal of th Tonsi : 10.00 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotor 15.00 
\ pendicit Goitre, H ! 

, Kidney, Mastoiditis, Tetar 20.00 


HOsPiraL Benefit—A 2 
rease in monthly sick engtit 
nth wher 


¢ } } 
ablishea ho 


teacher 
Abert when sick, are the letter of sympathy from the 
pupils and the cheque from the T. C. U. 


% a “ se ~ 
¥ py » 2 ig 
y } } J Kost! 
, 
» “yp 
A 
oY 
S 


Will Do For You 
you will be paid $11 67a week 


ila topped. ‘J 


Keg ar LiCy 1 for iral 


tine after first week ; specia icy 


you may receive | 


Broke Ar + 0 
Bb 1 Esse 100,00 
} 1 1 150.00 
Broken Knee-cap ......sseee 100.01 
Brok ( 75.00 
I) i > I 
W , . . 60.00 
D AMG. ci cenecece 60.00 
|) 
11.67 


{* pays for 


\ 

| 

I 

\ \ i \ 
Lif j $1,000 $100.00 S1,£00 
hot 1,000 100,00 1.500 
| f t 1.00 100.00 1.500 
Bot 1.000 100.00 1.5.0 
() ind SOU 0).00 7F0 
One toot j 0 50.00 750 


() : 33.3 


ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


Every teacher in Ameri 


a should be a member of 
T. C. U. and share its prot ecti 
done so, fill out and mail the cor 


If you have not already 
ipon for infor 


mation 








Teachers x 
Casualty 


Underwriters 
141 T.C.U. Bldg., 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





Free Information Coupon 


Teo the FT. ©. WU, 144 TFT: C. UV. 
Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
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